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Way, Way Down East 


(An old-fashioned melodrama) 
by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 


NARRATOR 

HepzipaH Lupiow, the sweet mother 
EzeKIEL Lupiow, the good father 
Henrietta, the hired girl 

Lity LupLow, the beautiful daughter 


RONALD FrrzwiuuiAm, the handsome 
hero 

Tepious J. ImpossiB.e, the dyed-in-the- 
wool villain. 

Wituiam P. McNasry, Impossible’s 
wicked partner 

BERTRAM J. Moneysaas, the kindly 
ratlroad president 

BrEForE Rise: The NARRATOR appears 
on the apron of the stage and holds up 
his hands for silence. 


NarrRAToR: How do you do, folks? 
Welcome to our play. What you’re 
about to see is a real, old-fashioned 
melodrama, the kind that Grandpa 
and Grandma used to enjoy so much. 
Of course, times have changed since 
their day, so we don’t want you to 
take matters too seriously. 


Like all rip-roaring melodramas of 
the not-so-gay nineties, this one has 
a beautiful heroine, a handsome 
hero, and a thoroughly nasty villain. 
The villain will feel very much at 
home if you hiss and boo him when- 
ever the spirit moves you. The hero 
and heroine, naturally, will welcome 
your applause. 

The main idea is for you to sit 
back, relax, and have a good time. 
I want to assure you at the outset 
that virtue will be rewarded and 
villainy foiled. 

So — let’s turn back the clock a 
good sixty years or more and get on 
with the play. Will the ladies please 
remove their hats and the gentlemen 
refrain from chewing tobacco? Thank 
you. 

And, by the way, I’ll just sit on 
the side of the stage here where I can 
enjoy myself, too. (He goes to left and 
sits on a chair.) | may make an oc- 
casional comment for your edifica- 
tion and enlightenment. 





Have fun! And now we go to the 
living room of the Ludlow farm 
house, with Mother and Father 
Ludlow on the premises. 

ScENE 1 

Time: Early evening. 

Sertine: The living room of the Ludlow 
farm house, somewhere in New Eng- 
land. 

Ar Rise: Hepzinan Lvupiow, the 
mother, is seated at left of table. She 
is darning a pair of her husband’s 
socks. EzexreL is pacing the floor 
restlessly. Occasionally, he goes to the 
window and looks out. Then he shakes 
his head, sighs, and resumes. his 
pacing. 

HepzipaH: You're restless, 
Mighty restless. 

EzexiEL: Our lovely daughter, Lily, 
should have returned by now. Ah, I 
hope that she has been favored by 
good fortune and that Banker Skin- 
nem has agreed to lend us the money 
so that we can make the payment on 
our mortgage. 

Hepzipau: We must trust in her and in 
Banker Skinnem’s generosity. (Sigh- 
ing) Ah, these are difficult times for 
us. 

Henrietta (Entering from left): You 
folks havin’ soup again tonight? 

Hupzipau: Yes, I believe so, Henrietta. 

Henrietta: Then what’re you goin’ to 
do for spoons? 

EzexkigE.: Ah, woe is me! 

Hepzipan: What’s wrong, husband? 

HenrrieTTA: I guess he means there 
ain’t but two spoons left in the 
whole house. You'll have to eat 
your vittles in relays. 

Hepzrpan (Turning to her husband): 
Ezekiel, you didn’t! 


Ezekiel. 


Ezexiei (Hanging his head and sink- 
ing dejectedly into chair at right of 
table): I sold the rest of our silver- 
ware down at the village yesterday, 
Hepzibah. Had to get some money 
to buy feed for the chickens. (He 
clasps his head in his hands.) 

Hepzipaun (Rises, comes over to him, 
strikes a pose, and places her hand on 
his shoulder): Don’t be dejected, 
Ezekiel. Some women would blame 
you for our ills, but I shall remain by 
your side through thick and thin. 
Come what may, I am your faithful 
wife. 

Narrator (Rises from chair): Now 
isn’t that touching? Let’s give this 
good, faithful soul a round of ap- 
plause. (He leads audience in ap- 
plause and sits down.) 

Henrietta: Them’s real lovely words, 
ma’am. (She wipes her eyes with her 
apron.) Makes a body want to 
weep. Well, I’ll get that soup ready. 
Too bad about the spoons though, 
(She exits as Hepzrpau returns to her 
chair and resumes her darning.) 

EzeKIEL (Rising and speaking as he 
goes to window): It would be a bless- 
ing if Lawyer Tedius J. Impossible. 
who holds our mortgage, would give 
us an extension. 

Hepzipau: Be of better cheer, Ezekiel. 
Perhaps he will. He has always 
seemed to be a generous man. 

NarRaATOR: That’s a good one. Wait 
until you see this Tedious J. Im- 
possible. He’s a real dyed-in-the- 
wool villain! 

EzexkixE.: But, lo, our lovely daughter, 
Lily, returns from her errand of 
mercy. Let us hope fervently that 
she is the bearer of good tidings. 





Hepzipan: Amen to that. (Liny, the 
young, beautiful, rosy-cheeked daugh- 
ter of the household enters. She is 
breathless and seems disconsolate. ) 

Lity: Hello, dear Mother. Hello, good 
Father. 

EzexkiE.: Your tidings, child. 

Lity: Alas, good Father, the words 
stick in my throat. 

Hepzipan: You mean — 

Lity: Banker Skinnem has refused our 
request. 

Ezexkreu (Sinking into chair again and 
taking head in hands): Alas, alas, 
one woe comes upon the other. 

Lity: Sorrow seems to follow us. 

EzeKIEL: The crops have failed. 

Hepzipau: Dobbin, our faithful horse, 
is lame. 

Lity: Matilda, the cow, has the croup. 

EzexkieL: And my rheumatiz is both- 
ering me again. (Sighing) But we 
must take the bitter with the sweet. 

HepzrBan: But, indeed, the hand of 
misfortune is laid heavily upon us. 
And the mortgage is due tomorrow 
night at six. 

Lity: And yet, dear Mother and good 
Father, there is one bright ray .of 
hope glimmering on the dark horizon. 

Hepzrpan: Is there, child? Pray tell 
us what it is. 

Lity: Ronald may yet save us. 

Ezexret: Ah, Ronald. He is a splendid 
young man. 

Hepzisau: So good — 

Lity (Sighing): And so handsome. 

EzexrEv: And so true. 

HepziBau: But how may Ronald save 
us from losing the roof over our 
heads? 

Lity: Ronald, bless his dear heart, has 
invented a*new kind of safety valve 


for use on locomotives. He has writ- 
ten to the President of the Railroad, 
Bertram J. Moneybags, and if Mr. 
Moneybags buys the invention, 
Ronald will lend us the money for 
the mortgage. 

Hepzipau: What an unselfish fellow! 

EzeExKIeL: But will he know in time to 
help us? 

Lity: Let us pray that he will. (Goes to 
window) But lo, Ronald is here now. 

Hepzrpan: And let us hope he brings 
good news. (RONALD, the young, 
handsome hero, enters at center.) 

Lity: Ronald! 

Ronawp (Taking her hand and looking 
adoringly into her eyes): Lily! 

EzekIE. (Rising quickly and coming to 
Ronatp): What’s the news, boy? 

Ronaup (Coming down to table): Alas, 
sir, I have heard nothing. 

EZEKIEL (Going to Hepzipau and plac- 
ing hand on her shoulder): 1 fear, 
good wife, that we shall soon go 
over the hill to the poorhouse. 

Hepz1pan: But I shall stand by you to 
the end, Ezekiel. 

NARRATOR: What a woman! A little 
applause, please! (He rises, leads 
audience in applause, and sits down.) 

Ronaup: Perhaps I have raised my 
hopes too high. My invention, which 
sounded so practicable on paper, 
may not be workable at all. At 
least, I have as yet heard nothing 
from Bertram J. Moneybags. 

Lity (Placing a hand on his arm): Oh, 
say not so, Ronald. All of us have 
faith in you — supreme faith. 

Rona.p: Bless you for those words. 

EZEKIEL (Goes to window and looks out): 
Ah, here comes Lawyer Tedious J. 
Impossible now. Let us hope he will 





grant us a few more days of grace. 

Hepzipau: Amen to that. (Teprovus J. 
ImpossIBLE, the villain, enters. He 
bows to all of them.) 

ImpossiBLE: Ah, my good friends, a 
good evening to you all. (Jo Hep- 
ZIBAH as he bends over to kiss her 
hand) You are looking well, my dear 
Mrs. Ludlow. (Going to Lity and 
pinching her cheek) And the fair 
Lily — how fetching you look, my 
child. 

EzexreL: Good evening to you, Mr. 
Impossible. 

ImPossIBLE (T'wirling moustache): And 
now to a painful subject. Please be- 
lieve that it grieves me to the heart 
to mention the matter, for Tedious 
J. Impossible is known far and wide 
as a man of mercy and a sensitive 
soul. 

NARRATOR: What a hypocrite! 

ImPossIBLE: But business, alas, is busi- 
ness. Do you have the money for 
the mortgage? 

EzEKIEL: Not yet, but — 

ImpossIBLE (Twirling moustache): No 
money at all? 

Hepzrpau: Alas, sir, not at present. 
But if you could give us more time — 

ImpossIBLE: My dear Mrs. Ludlow, if I 
had only myself to consult, I should 
be delighted to do so. But I have my 
business to consider. It cuts me to 
the quick to have to say this, but un- 
less the money is forthcoming by six 
o’clock tomorrow night, I shall have 
to foreclose. (Takes out handkerchief 
and wipes a supposed tear from his 
cheek) Though it will hurt me enor- 
mously to do it. (He comes down- 
stage center and speaks, in an aside, 
to audience) Little do they know 


that Bertram J. Moneybags, the 
Railroad President, wishes to buy 
their south pasture for five thousand 
dollars. His company wishes to ex- 
tend its tracks. Once I have the 
farm, the money from the sale will 
be mine. (T'wirls moustache) Heh! 
Heh! Heh! 

NARRATOR (Rising from chair): Have 
you ever seen a more miserable cur? 
Let’s hiss him thoroughly — with a 
few boos thrown in for good meas- 
ure. (He leads hissing and booing 
and then sits down.) 

Lity: But, sir, if Ronald sells his inven- 
tion, we may have the money soon. 

ImMpossIBLE: But me no buts, my dear. 
(He pinches her cheek again.) Ronald 
is a fine fellow (He bows to Ronap, 
as Henrietta enters from left), but 
business is business. (He goes to Mrs. 
LupLow and kisses her hand once 
more.) Dear Mrs. Ludlow, try to for- 
give me for the pain I have brought 
you, but I must do my duty. 

Henrierra: What lovely manners! 

ImpossIBLE: Thank you, my dear. 

Rona.p: But, sir, surely a few days ex- 
tension will make little or no differ- 
ence. 

ImpossIBLE: Please. No more of this. 
I am a sensitive soul, and you'll have 
me weeping. 

Hepzipau: It will be over the hill to 
the poor house for us. 

ImpossIBLE: Fear not, Mrs. Ludlow. 
The poorhouse is warm and quite 
comfortable. And you will have 
many companions. (Aside to audi- 
ence) Heh! Heh! Heh! It’s a cold, 
damp place, and the inmates freeze 
there. Ah, well, business is business, 
and tomorrow at six, this place will 





be mine. (T7'wirling moustache) And 
the five thousand dollars from Ber- 
tram J. Moneybags for the south 
pasture will be mine. (Goes to door) 
Now I must end this painful mission. 
Till tomorrow night at six, then. 
(Menacingly) I go, but I shall re- 
turn. Heh! Heh! Heh! (£zits) 

Narrator: Don’t let him get away 
without a few hisses. (Leads audience 
in demonstration) 

Hepzrpau: Alas, all is lost. 

Henrietta: Mr. Impossible seems like 
such a nice man, though. He has 
the loveliest manners. 

Ronaxp: And yet, there is something 
about the man that is not quite 
sincere. 

Lity: Do you really think so, Ronald? 

Rona.p: I do, indeed. But now I must 
be off. Who knows, by now there 
may be a letter awaiting me from 


Bertram J. Moneybags. Be of good 
cheer, Lily, your Ronald is not yet 
beaten. 
Lity (Rapturously): Oh, Ronald. 
Ronatp (At door, center): Farewell for 
now. May the dawn bring new hope. 
NARRATOR: What a brave young fel- 


low, one in a million. A round of 
applause, please. (RONALD ezits.) 

Henrietta: Well, the soup’s ready. 
And I washed them two spoons, 
Who’s going to eat first? 

Laity: You eat first, good Mother and 
dear Father. I find I have little ap- 
petite at present. 

Hepzipau: Very well, child. Come, 
Ezekiel. We must keep body and 
soul together no matter how much 
woe descends upon us. 

EzexieLt (Following her to door, left, 
followed by Henrietta): Yes, Hepzi- 


bah. (Sighing) We must take the 
bitter with the soup. 
CURTAIN 
os * * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Late afternoon, the next day. 

Sertine: The woods near the south 
pasture of the Ludlow farm. 

At Rise: Lity enters, basket on arm 
and comes downstage center. 

Lity: I came here to the woods near 
our south pasture this afternoon in 
search for blueberries. We need 
something to stock our lean larder, 
for Henrietta’s soup has gone. Alas, 
that it should come to this — we are 
on the brink of poverty. And still no 
word from Ronald. I trust that 
Bertram J. Moneybags will buy his 
invention. Then all would be well, 
the mortgage could be paid, and I 
could share wedded bliss with Ron- 
ald. How wonderful he is! How 
manly and how generous! (Putting 
hand to ear) But, hark, I hear voices. 
And one of them sounds familiar. I 
shall hide behind this bush lest 
someone discover my shame in 
searching for food. (She hides.) 

Narrator: A familiar voice, indeed. 
It’s that loathesome Tedious J. Im- 
possible with his horrible partner, 
William P. McNasty. Listen — and 
hiss, too. (Tepious J. ImpossiBLE 
and McNasty enter.) 

ImpossIBLE: So you see, my dear 
MeNasty, that this south pasture 
will be a veritable gold mine for us. 
Moneybags wants it badly and has 
offered five thousand dollars for it. 
The Ludlow family — Heh! Heh! 
Heh! — does not know of the offer. 
(Poking McNastry in the ribs) A 





pretty piece of business, hey Mc- 
Nasty. Five thousand dollars trick- 
ling beautifully into our own pockets. 
(Twirling moustache) It’s a wonder- 
ful world. And tonight at six, the 
farm is ours, with this delightful and 
profitable south pasture. Heh! 
Heh! Heh! 

MeNasty: You’re a shrewd and clever 
man, Tedious. What you’ve done 
warms the cockles of my heart. And 
it’s the poor house for the Ludlows, 
hey? 

ImpossIBLE (Laughing maliciously) : In- 
deed, it is. Sad, isn’t it? Heh! Heh! 
Heh! 

Lity (Bursting from her hiding place): 
You cads! You unspeakable cads! 

ImpossiBLE: Gad, what’s this? 

McNasty: Discovered! 

Laity: I heard all. Oh, I did not know 
there could be such evil in the world! 


For shame, sirs, for shame! I shall 
return home at once to tell good 
Mother and dear Father the truth! 
ImpossIBLE (Grabbing her arm): So, 
my proud beauty, you'll return 


home, will you? (Laughs) Not on 
your life, you will. I shall seal those 
pretty lips. 

Lity (Frightened): Unhand me, sir. 
What do you mean? 

ImpossiBLE: No chit of a girl outwits 
Tedious J. Impossible. This will be 
your last day on earth, my proud 
beauty. (Lity struggles to free herself, 
but McNasty grasps her other arm.) 

McNasty: There’ll be no escape, my 
girl. 

Lity: I’m not your girl. 
Ronald. 

ImpossiBLE: You'll never see that 
handsome young stick again, I as- 


I belong to 


sure you. Come, McNasty, we'll 
soon be rid of this wench. (They drag 
Laity, screaming, offstage at left.) 

NarRATOR: My goodness, what a fix 
the fair Lily is in! But courage, 
folks. All will yet be well. 

CURTAIN 
* * * * 
SCENE 3 

Time: A few minutes later. 

SerrinG: The railroad tracks. 

Ar Rise: Lity is tied to the tracks, a gag 
in her mouth. ImpossiIBLE and 
McNasty stand near her. 

IMPOSSIBLE: So, my proud beauty, I 
have you in my power. (LiLy 
struggles.) Heh! Heh! Heh! Your 
struggles will avail you nothing. The 
bonds are tight and the train will 
soon be here. 

McNasty (Glancing at his pocket 
watch): The train should be here in 
about ten minutes. 

ImpossIBLE: Ten minutes to live, my 
dear. How sad. (Takes out handker- 
chief) Your plight moves me to 
tears. (Wipes his eyes) I shall prob- 
ably hate myself in the morning, 
but — business is business. Heh! 
Heh! Heh! Have you any last re- 
quest, my dear? Any message for the 
dear ones you are leaving behind? 
(Twirls moustache) But I quite for- 
got, you cannot talk, can you? How 
sad! How very sad! (Wipes eyes 
again) 

MeNasty: We had better be leaving 
here, Tedious. It would not do to be 
seen in this area. 

ImpossIBLE: How right you are, Mc- 
Nasty. (Jo Lity) Well, my dear, a 
fond farewell. We are not likely to 
meet again. Heh! Heh! Heh! 





Come, MecNasty. (He twirls mous- 
tache, as they exit laughing. Laity, 
left alone on the stage, continues to 
struggle vainly.) 

NARRATOR: Oh, dear, things look black 
for Lily. (Looking at watch) And the 
train is due in exactly six minutes. 
But wait — I hear footsteps. (Ron- 
ALD suddenly enters breathlessly.) 

Ronaup: Lily! I heard voices as I 
passed nearby. (He quickly unties her 
and removes her gag.) 

Lity: Oh, Ronald. Thank heaven you 
are here! (He clasps her in his arms.) 

Ronatp: Who is responsible for this 
horrible outrage? No, let me guess. 
Was it Tedious J. Impossible? 

Lity: And that terrible McNasty. 

Ronaup: They shall pay dearly for 
this! 

Narrator: Applause, please. 

Ronatp: I have good tidings for you. 


Bertram J. Moneybags is on his way. 
He will arrive early tonight and has 
promised to talk with me at your 


home. 
vention. 
Lity: Oh, Ronald! How wonderful! 
And I have tidings for you. Mr. 
Moneybags wishes to purchase our 
south pasture so that the railroad 
tracks can be extended. I overheard 
Tedious J. Impossible and William 
P. MecNasty discussing it. That is 
why Impossible was so anxious to 
foreclose the mortgage, and that is 
why he planned my extinction. 
Rona.p: In any event, all will be well. 
And as for Impossible, we shall have 
our revenge for his dastardly action. 
Keep silent about all this until to- 
night. Then we shall have an un- 
pleasant surprise for Tedious J. Im- 


He is interested in my in- 
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possible or my name is not Ronald 
Fitzwilliam. 

Lity: Oh, Ronald, you’re wonderful! 
What a lucky girl I am! 

Ronatp: No, it is I who am lucky, and 
I shall devote my life to being worthy 
of you. (They embrace.) 

Narrator: A magnificent speech! 
Applause, please. And that’s the 
end of the scene. 

CURTAIN 
* * * * 
ScENE 4 

Time: That evening, a few minutes be- 
fore six o’clock. 

SetTinG: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Mrs. LupLow is in her ac- 
customed chair at left of table, darning 
socks. Her husband is seated at right 
of table. RoNAwp is standing at 
window with Lity. Berrrram J. 
MONEYBAGS, @ prosperous looking 
and kindly railroad president, is seated 
on sofa. 

EzexieL: Mr. Moneybags, you have 
brought joy to our poor home. 

Hepzipan: Think of it, five thousand 
dollars! It is a veritable fortune to 
poor folk such as we. Why, we’ll be 
able to pay off the mortgage, repair 
the chicken house, and get a doctor 
for Matilda. 

MoneysaGs: Matilda? 

EXEKIEL: Matilda’s our cow. 
had the croup. 

Hepzrpan: Poor thing. 

Moneysags: And all this you have told 
me about Tedious J. Impossible’s 
villainous scheme has, indeed, opened 
my eyes. I have corresponded with 
him, and he always seemed such a 
gentlemanly fellow. 

Ronatp: And yet there has always 


She’s 





been something about the man that always, you are looking well, Mrs. 
struck me as not being quite sincere. Ludlow. (Looking around) But where 

Lary: Oh, Ronald, you’re such a won- is the fair Lily? When she is absent,a 
derful student of human nature. little sunshine goes out of all our 

Moneysags: And a mighty ingenious lives. (To Ronaup) And how is our 
inventor, too. young inventor? Blooming, I trust. 

Rona.p: Thank you, Lily. Thank you, (Nodding toward Moneysaas) I 
sir. don’t believe I know this gentleman. 

MoneysaGs: This Impossible should Ezrxre.: Time for introductions later. 
be arriving about six, you say? ImpossiBLE: Later, ah yes. After all, 

EzeEKIEL: Yes, the mortgage is due at this is a night for business — sad 
that time. business, I assure you. I assume you 

MoneysacGs: And he knows nothing of do not have the money for the 
your daughter’s timely escape? mortgage. 

EzexIE.: Nothing at all. Hepzipau: You assume we do not. 

Ronatp: His consternation will be a ImpossisLeE: Unless—Heh! Heh! 
joy to see. _ Heh! — your ship has come in since 

Hepzipan: And Constable Wickwire~~ yesterday. 
and his assistant are hiding behind Ronaxp: Impossible, you are an un- 
the house, so that if Impossible at- mitigated scoundrel! 
tempts to escape, he will besnatched. ImpossiBLE (Glaring): What’s that! 

Moneysacs: Splendid! This was Ronatp: An unmitigated scoundrel 
worth coming down from New York and a would-be murderer! (Goes to 
for! door, left) Lily! 

Lity: New York! The magic city! Impossrsie: Sir, I resent your words! 
How I should love to see it! (Suddenly realizing the name RONALD 

MoneygaGs: And so you shall, my has just called) Lily? (Lity appears 
dear, when Ronald and you are wed. suddenly at left, followed by Henri- 

Lity: What do you mean? ETTA.) 

MoneysaGs: I have offered Ronald a Laity: Yes. It is I. As you can see, 
splendid position in our New York your dastardly scheme has failed. 
office. We need young men of his And I owe my life to dear Ronald. 
industry and ambition. (She goes to RonAup and takes his 

Lity: Oh, Ronald, how magnificent! hand.) 

Ronatp: But, lo, here at hand is Impossrpie: Gad! Foiled! 

Tedious J. Impossible! Henrietta: And to think I was so 

Lity: I shall hide myself in the kitchen. took in by his lovely manners! 

(She exits left as RONALD comes down Ezextew: Your wickedness is known to 
to sofa where he sits beside Monry- us all. We trusted you, but you have 
BAGS. TEpious J. IMPOSSIBLE en- proved to be a viper, creeping poi- 
ters, center, and comes downstage.) sonously into our home. 

ImPossIBLE: Good evening, my friends. ImposstBLE (Suwavely):*My dear Mr. 
(He kisses Hepzrpan’s hand.) As Ludlow, certainly you must realize I 
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was indulging my sense of humor. 
Everything was in fun — all in fun. 
Surely, you do not think that a man 
of my kind heart and sensitive soul 
would actually wish to harm a hair 
of this lovely girl’s head. 

Monerysags: You’re smooth as oil, 
Impossible, but you’re not con- 
vincing anyone. You’re a miserable 
cur, and we all know it. 

ImpossiBLE: I take no such talk from a 
stranger. 

Moneypacs: We're not strangers. 
We’ve corresponded frequently. I 
am Bertram J. Moneybags. 

ImpossIBLE: Moneybags! 

MoneysaGs: And in addition to being 
a cur, sir, you’re a down-right thief— 
trying to deprive these good people 
of the money that is rightfully theirs. 

ImpossIBLE (Backing gradually toward 
door, center): It’s all a mistake. You 
are all misjudging me. I’m an hon- 
est man, a sensitive soul — (He 
turns suddenly and tries to rush out of 
the door. RONALD rushes to him, they 
grapple, IMPOSSIBLE is thrown to the 
floor, and RONALD sits on his chest.) 

Laity: Oh, well done, Ronald! 

Henrietta: My, isn’t Ronald the 
strong one, though! 

MoneysaGs: Your life of crime is at 
an end, Impossible. 

Hepzipan: Constable Wickwire is 
awaiting you outside, Mr. Tedious 
J. Impossible. 


ImpossIBLE: Curses! 

Ezextev: And it will be the jail for you. 

Hepzispaun (Sarcastically): But it’s so 
warm and comfortable there. 

EzexkiEL: Take him outside to Con- 
stable Wickwire, Ronald. (RonALD 
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drags ImposstBLE to his feet and to 
door, center) 

ImposstBLE: Curses! Curse on all of 
you! I’ll be revenged! 

Narrator: Now, folks, this is our last 
chance to give this nasty villain a 
really noisy send-off. Let’s have 
some good and loud booing and 
hissing, please. (He leads audience in 
a demonstration. ImpossIBLE shakes 
his fist at audience as he and RONALD 
exit.) 

Ezexie.L: At long last good fortune 
seems to be smiling on us. 

Lity: Yes, dear Father, in every cloud 
there is a silver lining. 

Hepzispau: We'd be mighty proud, Mr. 
Moneybags, if you’d share our 
simple evening meal with us. 

Moneysaés: Why, thank you, ma’am. 

Henrietta (Coughs, and speaks in a 
stage whisper): But, ma’am, we ain’t 
got but two spoons. 

Ezexren (Laughing): Fear not, Henri- 
etta. Now that happiness and 
wealth have come to us, I shall go 
down to the village immediately and 
buy back our silverware. 

Henrietra: Oh, blessed day! 

Hepzipan: Amen to that! (RoNALD 
enters at center.) 

Ronaup: He’s safely delivered into the 
hands of the law. 

Lity: You were wonderful, Ronald. 

Rona.p: And his evil partner, William 
P. McNasty, soon will be arrested, 
too. 

EzexreE.: We have much for which to 
be thankful. 

Hepzipau: Our home restored — 

EzexreL: Our silverware to be re- 
turned — 

Lity: New York for Ronald and me — 
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Ronap: My invention a success — 

EzexiEL: But, above all, we have 
learned to take the bitter with the 
sweet! (Lity and Ronaup embrace, 
Hepzipan and Ezexren put their 
arms affectionately about each other, 
Monerysacs beams, and HENRIETTA 
does a little jig as the curtains close.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Way, Way Down East 
Characters: 5 male; 3 female; narrator may 
be either male or female. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Old-fashioned dress. Hepzibah, 
Lily and Henrietta all wear long skirts or 
dresses. Lily’s dress should be colorful, 
while Hepzibah’s and Henrietta’s are dark- 
colored and very plain. Henrietta wears 
a large white apron. The men all wear 
suits of the 1890’s period. Their costumes 
may be as elaborate as desired. Impossible 
and McNasty wear large moustaches. 


Properties: Socks, darning equipment, hand- 
kerchief, basket, rope, gag, pocket watch, 
wrist watch. 


Setting: Scenes 1 and 4: Living room of farm- 
house, somewhere in New England. The 
entire room has a somewhat shabby ap- 
pearance. At center is a plain, wooden 
table on which are a large family Bible 
and a vase of flowers. To left and right of 
table are chairs. At downstage right is a 
rather dilapidated sofa. There is a door 
at left, leading into the kitchen. At center 
is a door which leads onto front porch. At 
left and right of this door are windows. 
Hanging on the wall is a framed sampler 
which reads, “God Bless Our Happy 
Home.” Scene 2 may be played in front 
of the curtain or greens and cardboard 
trees may be used to give the effect of a 
woods on stage. Scene 3 may also be ve 
in front of curtain in which case Lily 
should be dragged on stage by McNasty 
and Impossible and tied to the railroad 
tracks. If Scene 3 is done on the stage 
the set could be the same as that for 
Scene 2. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Up in the Air 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 

HELEN, a girl of fifteen 

Zox, her older sister, an airline hostess 

Pam, girl in charge of stand-by room 

NAncy, an airline hostess 

Mrs. Dopp, young wife of a pilot 

PASSENGER, an elderly woman 

VoIce 

Time: Early morning. 

SerrinG: Stand-by room of the Inter- 
national Airlines at La Guardia 
Field, New York. There is a tele- 
phone booth at right and a high desk 
and stool at an angle in the right 
corner. Camp chairs line the back 


wall which is decorated with posters. 
At Rise: PAM, @ young woman in 


official blue, sits behind the desk, 


telephone in hand. HELEN half-dozes 
in one of the camp chairs. On her 
lap is an open magazine and a half- 
eaten bar of chocolate. At her feet 
stands a new, shiny, hatbox. 

Pam (Over the phone): Yes, I’m sorry. 
But I think you can still make reser- 
vations for the night flight. 

Voice (From amplifier): International 
Airlines announces Flight 122 for 
Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago. Gate 
2 (HELEN silts up alert and listens to 
the message as it is repeated.) In- 
ternational Airlines announces Flight 
122 for Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago. 
Gate 2. 

HELEN: That’s not us. 

Pam: Not for ages. You can go to 
sleep again. (Telephone rings again.) 

Pam: International Airlines .. . I’m 


sorry. The Tazco is sold out, but 
you can still make reservations for 
the night flight. (Hangs up) 

HELEN (Presses her hand to her heart): 
Each time you say that you drive a 
knife into my heart. 

Pam: By now it must be mincemeat. 

Heten: That’s right, and all the snips 
are revolving a mile a minute. How 
can you be so sure I’ll get on? 

Pam: You’re at the top of the stand-by 
list, aren’t you? 

Hewen: I'll say. I’ve been sitting 
here two mortal hours watching the 
sun rise. But suppose, just suppose 
all fifty-two passengers turn up! 

Pam (Comfortingly): That’s very un- 
usual. Keep your fingers crossed and 
you'll make the plane all right. 

HE En: I'll die if I don’t. 

Pam: Oh well, there are lots of other 
planes. 

HELEN: But not for me. Mom’s only 
letting me go because Zoe’s hostess 
on this flight. 

Pam: She’s taking her vacation in 
Mexico, isn’t she? 

Hewen: That’s right, and after plenty 
of coaxing Dad and Mom have 
agreed to let me go with her. But I 
simply must make this plane. They 
won’t hear of my flying alone. 

Pam: That’s silly. It’s safer to fly 
than to walk. 

HELEN: I know — but that’s the stand 
they’ve taken. So I either go on 
the next flight or I don’t go for a 
whole endless year. 





Pam: If it weren’t for the doctor’s con- 
vention you’d probably have no 
worry. But there’s always some- 
thing going on in Mexico City. (Pas- 
SENGER enters. She is past middle- 
age and carries an overnight bag and 
five gift-wrapped packages which 
give her considerable trouble.) 

PAssENGER: Is this where I wait for 
the plane to Mexico? 

Pam: This is the stand-by room. 
Have you your ticket? 

PassENGER: Yes, I have my ticket, 
my birth certificate, my vaccina- 
tion — 

Pam: That’s all right. 
may wait here. 

PassENGER: When does it pull out? I 
mean go up? Or should I say take 
off? 

Pam: The Tazco leaves at nine twenty- 
five a.m. 

PassENGER: That’s right. That’s the 


Certainly you 


one I’m taking. They already have 


my luggage. Can I depend on 
them to get it on the plane? 

Pam: Absolutely. 

PassENGER: How will I know when 
it’s time to get on the plane myself? 

Pam: They’ll announce the flight 
through the amplifier. 

PassENGER: If I shouldn’t hear the 
announcement, will you tell me? 

Pam: Yes, ma’am. You need have no 
worry. 

PassENGER: That’s good. I have 
plenty of other things to worry 
about. (Seats herself beside HELEN. 
As she does so she drops a package. 
There is the sound of broken glass.) 
Pshaw. There goes the perfume 
from my niece! I have a niece and 
four nephews, and they all gave me 


going-away presents. I only re- 
membered them at the last minute. 
Now if I could get what’s left in 
my bag— (She makes a clumsy 
effort to set her suitcase on top of 
the packages.) 

HeEtEN: Let me help you. 
the packages.) 

PassENGER: Thank you. (She opens 
overnight bag and takes out a hot- 
water botile.) The plane may be 
chilly. (Takes out an alarm clock) 
I have to take medicine every four 
hours. (T'ries to fit in the packages as 
she talks) Are you going to Mexico, 
too? 

Heten: If I can make the plane. I’m 
an N. R. 

PassENGER (Pauses in her efforts, 
puzzled): N. R.? I know R. N. 
stands for registered nurse, and U.N. 
for United Nations, but what does 
N. R. mean? 

Heten: Non Revenue. It means I 
have to wait and use any space 
that is not paid for. 

PassENGER: How wonderful! 
I go N. R? 

HELEN (Smiles and shakes her head): 
No, I’m afraid not. My sister is a 
hostess for the airlines. All the em- 
ployees get a certain amount of 
mileage for themselves or their near 
relatives. My sister is treating me. 

PassENGER: You’re a very lucky girl. 
Is this the first time you’ve traveled 
N. P.? 

Heten: N. P.? 

PassENGER: Isn’t that what you call 
it? No pay? 

HELEN (Laughs): Non Revenue. Same 
thing. No, I never have. It’s a 
great privilege. 


(She takes 


Could 





PassENGER: And your mother isn’t 
nervous having you go alone? 

Hewten: Oh, she wouldn’t let me go 
alone! I’ll be with my sister. She’s 
hostess on the flight, and then she’s 
going to take a week’s vacation in 
Mexico and show me around. 

PAssENGER: Well, I’m all alone and I’m 
exceedingly nervous. They say you 
have to go between high mountains 
to get into Mexico. 

HELEN: But they make two trips each 
way daily and they’ve never had an 
accident. 

PAssENGER: It’s very brash to brag. 
I’m almost sorry I ever decided to 
go. 

HELEN: Oh, but you'll love it, once 
you get there. Just think of swim- 
ming in a pool filled with gardenias! 
And can you imagine the fun of 
water skiing at Acapulco? 

PassENGER: Not for myself I can’t. 
(ZoxE hurries in at right.) 

Zor: There you are, Helen. (Waves to 
her sister) How does it look, Pam? 

Pam: There seems to be a full house. 

Zor: No! Rotten luck. Oh well, may- 
be someone will drop out at the 
last minute. 

HELEN (To PAssENGER as her sister 
comes toward them): Here’s my sister, 
now. 

PassENGER (T7'o Zorn): I’ve heard all 
about your wonderful vacation from 
your wonderful little sister. I wish 
I were as brave as she. 

Zor: Are you taking the Taxco, too? 

PassENGER: If I can collect sufficient 
courage, I am. 

Zor: Nervous? 


Goodness, I’m sur- 
prised you didn’t take the night 
flight. I always say, what you don’t 
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see doesn’t scare you. Our night 
passengers often take sleeping pills 
and don’t know a thing until we 
awaken them after our arrival in 
Mexico. 

PassENGER: Why didn’t some one tell 
me that before? 

Zor: Of course, it isn’t too late. You 
could transfer to the night flight. 
Couldn’t she, Pam? 

Pam: Certainly. (Jo PasseNGER) I’d 
be happy to take care of the arrange- 
ments for you. (PASSENGER starts 
to rise. The girls look delighted, but 
then she setile back in her seat again.) 

PassENGER: I forgot. I’ve already 
paid for my reservations at the 
del Prado Hotel, and I’m due there 
tonight. That’s where my doctor is 
staying. If I didn’t know he would 
be there, I’d never venture into that 
“virusy” country. (Looks up at Zor) 
Oh, dear! If I’m sick on the plane 
you'll take care of me, won’t you? 

Zox (Smiling): I’ll do my best. 

PassENGER: My nephew told me 
about a machine where I can get. . . 
(Her voice trembles.). . . life insurance. 

Zor: Yes. Right outside. 

PassENGER: He said it was a wonderful 
bargain I couldn’t afford to miss. 
Do you think I ought to take out a 
policy? 

Zor (Shrugs): You only risk a quarter 
for a five thousand dollar policy. 

PassENGER: My twenty-five cents for 
his five thousand dollars. Humph! 

Zor (Laughs): It just shows how safe 
the planes are. If they weren’t, the 
insurance company wouldn’t be able 
to offer such a bargain. 

PassENGER: I guess I’ll do it. Maybe 
it’ll be like taking an umbrella to 





keep it from raining. Where did 
you say I go? 

HEtEN: I'll show you. (Gets up stiffly) 
What do you know! My legs still 
bend! (Nancy arrives.) 

Nancy: Hi, Helen. The big day, huh? 

HELEN: I hope so. (She and the Pas- 
SENGER exit.) 

Nancy: Top of the morning, Pam. 
How are chances for— (Thumbs 
toward the departed HELEN.) 

Pam: They don’t look so good, Nancy. 
There’s not a single seat at the 
moment. 

Nancy: Not really! 

Pam (Nods): But she’s on the top of 
the list and you know we almost 
always have cancellations. 

ZoE: I’ve been trying to work on that 
old sack — the one who went out 
with Helen — trying to make her 
take the night plane. But no soap. 

Nancy: Don’t worry. Helen’ll make 
it. 

Zor: I hope so, poor kid. It’s the 
biggest thing in her life. (Mrs. 
Dopp, pretty and very young, hurries 
in. She carries a suitcase and is 
obviously excited) 

Mrs. Dopp: Mexico City, N.R. Is 
this where I wait? 

Pam: Yes. I'll stamp your ticket, but 
at the moment there’s no room. 

Mrs. Dopp: I must get there. I must. 
I’m Davie Dodd’s wife. You know 
Davie? He’s a pilot. 

Pam: Name’s familiar. 
meet you, Mrs. Dodd. 

Mrs. Dopp: You haven’t heard? You 
don’t know? (HELEN returns and 
the three girls gather around Mrs. 
Dopp.) Davie was in a smash-up 
yesterday. A friend’s plane. 


I’m glad to 


Pam: No, I didn’t hear. I’m terribly 
sorry. 

Zor: Was he badly hurt? 

Mrs. Dopp (Neds and struggles to keep 
from crying): He’s alive! That’s the 
important thing. I know, I posi- 
tively know, I can keep him alive if 
only I can get to him. 

HELEN (Soothingly): Only one N.R. 
ahead of you. 

Pam: As I told those girls, the passen- 
ger list very rarely turns up one 
hundred percent. You'll probably 
get aboard. 

Mrs. Dopp: Probably isn’t enough. I 
must. I simply must. Is there a 
Mr. Herrick around here? Davie 
used to talk about a Mr. Herrick. 

Pam: Yes. Ask outside, at the Infor- 
mation Desk. I’m sure they’ll be 
able to tell you where to find him. 
(Exit Mrs. Dopp) 

HetxEn: Poor thing. I'll feel guilty if 
there’s only room for one. 

Pam: Oh, forget about it. She’s 
probably a phony anyway. I have 
a variety of the same story handed 
out every day, but most of them are 
better than hers. It takes time to 
get through an N.R. pass, but she 
suddenly decides she wants to take 
a trip to Mexico. So she hears of 
this terrible accident and hopes she’s 
all set to go. (Gives a snort of disgust) 
Forget about her. 

Hexen: I'll be glad to. This is going 
to be the vacation of my life, and 
I’d hate to have it spoiled by any 
feelings of guilt. 

Nancy: If the worst happens, Zoe, 
and Helen can’t get on, couldn’t 
she try for the night plane? 

Zor: No, Mother won’t let her go with- 





out me. There’s just got to be 
room! (PASSENGER returns.) 

PASSENGER: I’m worth more dead than 
alive. I sent insurance policies 
to each of my four nephews and to 
my niece. 

Zor: But you’re not taking my advice 
and waiting for the night plane? 

PassENGER: I did consider it. But 
I’m afraid of the dark. 

Nancy: We’d better get aboard, Zoe. 

Zor: I suppose so. Pam, look out for 
baby sister and see that she makes it. 

Pam: As good as done, Zoe. 

Zor: Be seein’ you, Helen. 

HE EN: Oh, Zoe, I’m scared you won’t. 

Zor: Where’s your faith? You have 
your papers? 

HELEN (Holding up envelope): Here 
they are. 

ZoE: O.K. Now relax. Take a nap, if 
you can. 

Nancy (Pulling at Zon’s sleeve): Come 
on. (zit Zorn and Nancy.) 

HELEN: Not a soul here in the waiting 
room, Pam. Isn’t that a good sign, 
maybe? 

Pam: Maybe. But most of the pas- 
sengers hang around the main build- 
ing until the flight’s announced. 
(Mrs. Dopp returns.) 

Mrs. Dopp (Tearfully}: Mr. Herrick 
says he can’t do a thing. 

Pam: Guess that’s the way it is. If he 
can’t do anything, nobody can. 

Mrs. Dopp: And I’m supposed to sit 
here doing nothing while my hus- 
band dies in a Mexican hospital? 

Pam: Where was the crackup? (The 
PASSENGER sits forward at her words, 
all ears.) 

Mrs. Dopp: Somewhere among those 
terrible mountains getting into Mex- 


ico. I begged him to stop being a 
pilot and take a safer job. 

PAssENGER (7'0 HELEN as Pam and 
Mrs. Dopp pantomime continued 
conversation): What is all this? 

HeEtEn: She says her husband was in 
a plane crash — 

PAssENGER (Terrified): She did? I’ve 
been watching the papers. I didn’t 
see anything about it. 

HELEN: Oh, it wasn’t an International 
Plane — just a small private one. 

Mrs. Dopp: I must do something. 
I’m going to telephone the hospital. 
(Goes into phone booth and shuts the 
door) 

HeEten (7'0 Pam): Doesn’t that mean 
she’s on the level? 

Pam: Maybe so, maybe so. 

PassENGER: That poor, poor wife! 
And him, too. I don’t suppose even 
pilots get used to being killed. 


(Starts working her hands as if she 
were washing them) Now I’m more 


nervous than ever. I would have 
gone by train in the first place if it 
hadn’t taken so long. 

HELEN: Oh, no, not the train. Any- 
way, there’s your luggage. But if you 
were to do as Zoe said — travel at 
night — you wouldn’t have to see 
anything. Maybe you wouldn’t be 
so frightened then. 

PASSENGER (Digs into her purse and 
brings out tickets): Young woman, is 
it too late to change these for the 
night plane? 

Pam: No, ma’am. Not if you hurry. 

PAssENGER: I’ll hurry all right. (Picks 
up overnight bag and Heien tucks 
the four packages under her arms) 
Thank you. You’re very kind. [ll 
take a taxi home and be back here 





in time for the night flight. 

Heten: I'll look for you in Mexico 
City. 

PassENGER: If I live to get there. 
Goodbye. (Ezits) 

Pam: What did I tell you? Now you’re 
all set. 

HELEN (Without enthusiasm): It’s won- 
derful, Pam. If we can get Mrs. 
What’s-her-name on, too, it will be 
perfect! 

Pam: For the love of Mike will you 
quit worrying about her? 

Heten: I —I don’t think she’s bluff- 
ing. 

Pam: That’s because you’re young and 
trusting. (Mrs. Dopp comes out of 
telephone booth still obviously worried.) 

HELEN: How is he? 

Mrs. Dopp: The operator hasn’t made 
connections yet. They’ll ring me 


when the call comes through. 


HELEN: Here’s a bit of good news. Re- 
member that elderly passenger I was 
talking to? 

Mrs. Dopp: Yes, vaguely. 

HE.EN: She decided to take the night 
plane. 

Mrs. Dopp: Oh, will that help? Does 
it mean I will get on? 

HELEN: It means if any of the fifty- 
one other passengers fails to show 
up, you'll go. 

Mrs. Dopp: But if they all show up? 

HELEN: Pam, over there, says that’s 
most unusual. 

Mrs. Dopp: When will I know? 

Heten: Pam, when do we actually 
know? 

Pam: Three minutes before flying time. 

Mrs. Dopp: Oh, if I only could afford 
to buy a ticket. (She goes over to 
Pam.) I have thirty-two dollars here 


with me. Would they trust me for 
the rest? 

Pam: I’m afraid not. But take my 
word for it, you’re on the top of the 
list now that there’s been a can- 
cellation. 

Mrs. Dopp: It’s a terrible thing to be 
in one place when you’re crazy to 
be somewhere else. 

Hewen: Don’t I know it! 

Mrs. Dopp: Not really, you don’t. 
For you it’s fun. For me it’s life or 
death. 

Voice (From amplifier): The Inter- 
national Airlines announces that the 
Taxco, Flight 101 is now ready at. 
Gate 2. 

Mrs. Dopp: That it? 

HeEien: Yes, that’s it. I feel as if I'll 
have a stroke. 

Pam: Calm down. Yovu’re all right. 
You’ve already made this flight! 

HELEN (Jo Mrs. Dopp): If you don’t 
get on this plane, you’ll surely make 
the one tonight. 

Mrs. Dopp: You wouldn’t be willing 
to take that chance yourself? I’d 
pay you—a lot—Oh, will you, 
please? 

HELEN: I can’t. For me it’s this — or 
nothing. Look! (Points to door at 
right) The passengers! Oh, an army! 
(They go to door.) 

Voice (Outside): Only passengers al- 
lowed beyond this point. 

Heien: Thank goodness they’re not 
all going. Let’s count. There go 
four and two, and four —TI’ll put 
it down. (Writes on envelope) 

Voice (From amplifier): The Inter- 
national Airlines announces that the 
Taxco, Flight 101 is now ready at 
Gate 2. 





HELEN: Two more. . . three .. . two. 

Mrs. Dopp: They’re pouring in. 
You'll never be able to count them. 

Heven: Two... four... four... 
two...one... three. 

Mrs. Dopp: It must be filled by now. 

Voice (From amplifier): The Inter- 
national Airlines announces that the 
Taxco, Flight 191 is now ready at 
Gate 2. 

HELEN (Who has been adding): That’s 
only thirty-three. Lots of room yet. 
Cheer up. 

Mrs. Dopp: More are coming. 

HELEN: Two... two...one. 
two...one... two. That’s only 
ten. Forty-three all together and 
it’s getting late. When you’re going 
to Mexico you don’t arrive at the 
last second. . 

Pam: You didn’t. 

Mrs. Dopp: Two more . . . and one 
... and two running... How many 
places left? 

HE EN: | make it two, but one of those 
is my place. 

Mrs. Dopp: Then if one more arrives 
— TI can’t go? 

Heten: I’m afraid not. 

Mrs. Dopp: But you can? 

HELEN: Yes. 

Mrs. Dopp (Weeping quietly): I can’t 
look any more. (She sits down and 
buries her face in her hands.) 

Zoe (Rushing in at right): It’s all 
right, Helen. Get your hatbox. 

HELEN: Wait, Zoe. I’m counting. 

Zor: No need. They’re all here. 

Hewen: All! The way I counted there’s 
room for two more. 

Zor: You’re wrong, honey. Lucky for 
you that frightened rabbit decided 
to go tonight. 


HELEN: But, Zoe .. . that means. . 
it means she can’t go. 

Zor: But there are other planes. 

HELEN: But tonight might be too late. 

Zor: You can’t help that. 

HELEN: Oh, but I can. I know she’s 
not bluffing . . . Oh, Zoe, what'll 
I do? 

ZoE: Step on it. (ets the hatbox) Come 
on. 

HELEN (Shakes her head): No . 

Zor: Helen! Are you crazy? 

HELEN: Maybe. 

Zor: You wouldn’t give it all up? 

HELEN: Suppose it were Mom or Dad, 
and I wanted to get to them! 

Zor: But it isn’t. You have to live 
your own life. 

Heten: And I have to go on living 
with myself all my life. 

Zon (Whispers): But she’s a phony. 
Pam says so. 

HeteEn: I don’t believe it. 

Zor: How did she happen to have her 
suitcase all ready? 

HELEN (Shrugs): I believe her just the 
same. 

Zoek (Goes over to the weeping girl): 
You'll only have to wait twelve hours. 
(Mrs. Dopp nods her head without 
looking up.) You'll see your hus- 
band soon. 

Mrs. Dopp (Looks up and nods): His 
vacation start tomorrow. 
We’ve only been married a month 
and two days. I was going to meet 
him in Mexico. It was to be our — 
our — (Cries noiselessly) 

HELEN: Don’t question her, Zoe, and 
please don’t make it so hard for me. 
Don’t you see that I—TI have to 
do it? 

Zor: You blessed lamb. 


was to 


Think of 





what it means! You’ll have to wait 
a whole year. 

HELEN: I thought of that. I’ve thought 
of everything. (She shakes Mrs. 
Dopp’s shoulder.) Mrs. Dodd. Stop 
crying. There’s room for you. 

Mrs. Dopp: Thank God. My prayer’s 
answered. (Jumps up) Where do 
I go? 

Zox: Do you realize what you’re doing, 
Mrs. Dodd? You’re taking my 
sister’s place. She’s making a tre- 
mendous sacrifice 

HELEN: Please, Zoe. 

Zor: I want Mrs. Dodd to realize. 

Mrs. Dopp: I do. I do. I’ll be grateful 
all my life. 

Zor (Hugs HELEN): Darling, we’ve 
got to go. You’re too good to live. 
I’ll bring you a beautiful bracelet, 
and a circular skirt and a robozo — 

Mrs. Dopp: I can’t tell you how I 
feel — not now I can’t. But I be- 
lieve you’ve saved Davie’s life. 

Zor: Come, Mrs. Dodd. (They exit 
and HELEN droops as she watches 
them go.) 

Pam: Honestly, 
swellest sport I ever knew. (Tele- 
phone rings. Mrs. Dopp rushes in.) 


Helen, you’re the 


Mrs. Dopp: That must be my hospital 
connection. (Goes into booth) 

Zor (At the door): She’d better hurry. 

Heten: They won’t go without you, 
will they Zoe? 

Zor: No, but I’m A.W.O.L. and I'd 
hate to be paged by loudspeaker. 

Pam: You have a sister to be proud of, 
Zoe. 

Zor (Nods): I couldn’t do it myself. 
I simply couldn’t. 

Mrs. Dopp (Comes out of booth and 
gestures for them to go): Dave’s been 
moved to Florida. He’s better. He’ll 
live! (Laughs hysterically) Live . . . 
live. Goon! Go on! I don’t have to 
go to Mexico! (She sinks into a 
chair.) 

Voice (From amplifier): The Inter- 
ntional Airlines announces the de- 
parture of the Taxco, Flight 101 at 
Gate 2. 

Zon (Turning toward HELEN): Let’s 
go, Sis. Mexico’s waiting! 

HELEN (Grabbing luggage): Don’t 
worry. It won’t be waiting much 
longer. (They run toward door.) 

Pam (Calling after them): Happy 
landings, you two! 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Up In Tue Arr 

Characters: 6 female; offstage voice may be 
male or female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Zoe, Pam and Nancy wear blue 
suits and overseas caps. Their costumes 
should be patterned after the typical air- 
line hostess uniform. The Passenger, Mrs. 
Dodd and Helen are dressed in suits or 
tailored dresses. They all wear hats and 
gloves, and carry hand luggage. 

Properties: Magazines, candy bar, hatbox 
pencil, paper, five gift-wrapped packages, 
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overnight bag, hot-water bottle, alarm 
clock, suitcase, envelope, tickets. 


Setting: Stand-by room of the International 
Airlines at La Guardia Field, New York. 
There is a telephone booth at right and a 
high desk and stool at an angle in the right 
corner. There is a telephone on the desk. 
Camp chairs line the back wall of the room 
which is decorated with colorful travel 
posters. At left is a glass-paneled door 
which leads outside. A door at center 
opens into the main room of the terminal. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Teen and Twenty 


by John Dorand 


Characters 

Tom Waune, Father 

AuicE WAINE, Mother 

MIKE WAINE, junior high son 

JENNIFER WAINE, high school daughter 

Dora BARKLEY, high school friend 

PererR KENDALL, high school boy 

Cam McConnkELt, a college boy 

GRACE PRENTICE, friend of Alice Waine 

MAnGE PRENTICE, her daughter 

Time: Midday on a Saturday. 

Serrine: The Waine living room. 

At Rise: Mrs. WAINE is arranging 
flowers in a bowl on the coffee table 
at center. JENNIFER enters rapidly 
from right and seems distraught. 

JENNIFER (Crossing to Mrs. WaINg): 
Mother! 

Auice: Yes, Jennifer. 

JENNIFER (Angrily): Mother! How 
long am I going to have to share my 
room with that . . . that female 
Fagin? 

AuicE (Shocked): Sssh! For goodness’ 
sake! What if Madge should hear 
you? How do you think she’d feel? 

JENNIFER: Who cares? Mother, do 
you know what she’s done this time? 

Auice (Sighing): No, dear. But tell 
me, what has Madge done now? 


JENNIFER: She’s only taken my new 


grey skirt, that’s all. The skirt I 
was saving to wear to the senior 
play tryouts next week .. . and if 
things turn out as usual, she’ll 
probably return it smeared with ink 
stains, splattered with cocoa spots, 


and smudged with powder marks. 
Mother, I am growing to dislike 
that girl! 

Auice (Laughing): Aren’t you making 
a great deal out of nothing, dear? 
How do you know she took it? 
Perhaps if you looked .. . 

JENNIFER: She left a note. Let me 
quote: “Dearest Jenny . . . Forgive 
me for taking your lovely skirt, but 
everything I have is simply filthy, 
and I do want to look my best today. 
Love, Madge.”’ End quote. And 
she knows that I loathe being called 
Jenny. 

Autce: I think it’s sort of . . . of cozy. 

JENNIFER: Exactly. Mother, you 
haven’t answered my question. How 
long is Madge going to be here? 

Autce (Vaguely): I really don’t know, 
dear. Her mother is still busy set- 
tling Madge’s grandfather’s estate. 
Sometimes those things drag on 
forever. 

JENNIFER: Let’s hope her grandfather 
left Madge enough to get my 
clothes dry-cleaned! 

AuicE: I’m afraid Madge is just like 
her mother. Grace always borrowed 
my clothes when we roomed to- 
gether at college. She never seemed 
to like her own things. 

JENNIFER (Flopping onto sofa): Oh, 
Madge is big about that! She adores 
her own things, and when they’re 
no longer wearable . . . well, then she 
adores my things! That girl just 
can’t lose. 





AuicE (Moving around the room, tidy- 
ing): Try to be patient, Jennifer. 
JENNIFER: Sure! I only hope my ward- 

robe holds out. 

ALIcE: Why don’t you wear your pink 
cotton to the tryouts, dear? You 
look lovely in pink. 

JENNIFER (Negatively): Uhh — uhh! 
The character I’m reading isn’t a 
pink part. Shakespeare calls for 
something more somber. 

AuicE: What is the senior play this 
year? 

JENNIFER: Well, Miss Wiggins gave us 
a choice between The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street and Romeo and Juliet. 

Auice: And the class chose Romeo and 
Juliet! How lovely! 

JENNIFER: No. The class voted for A 
Streetcar Named Desire, but Miss 
Wiggins turned pale and whispered 
something about tremendous royal- 
ties, so we settled for Romeo and 
Juliet. 

ALIcE (Amused): Well, I should think 
so! <A Streetcar Named Desire, in- 
deed! I suppose you’re trying-out for 
the part of Juliet? 

JENNIFER: No. Miss Wiggins said my 
voice wasn’t right. Anyway, Juliet 
has too many lines, and with the 
condition my geometry’s in, I’d 
never find time to memorize them. 

Auice: That’s wise, Jennifer. What 
part are you trying-out for? 

JENNIFER: Juliet’s nurse. She’s the 
only other decent female character 
in the play. 

AuicE: Would you like me to help you 
with your lines? I used to be con- 
sidered rather a good actress in my 
time . . . er, when I was younger, 
that is. 
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JENNIFER (Laughing): No, thanks, 
Mother! Dora’s coming over later 
to read the lines with me. 

Auice: Is there something wrong with 
Dora, Jennifer? 

JENNIFER (Rearranging flowers in the 
bowl): Nothing more than usual. 
Why? 

AuicE: Do stop fussing with those 
flowers. It’s just that she seems so 

. well, so abrupt and detached 
lately. 

JENNIFER: Poor Dora! Last week the 
gang saw a revival of an early Bar- 
bara Stanwyck movie .. . one in 
which she played a_ hard-headed 
business executive, and ever since, 
Dora has imagined herself to be the 
dedicated career-type. She'll get 
over it. 

AuicE: Gracious! You girls. 

JENNIFER: Now, Mother, please — 
not that tired old bit about teen- 
agers! And after all, (Striking an 
air) if Madge is an example of the 
older girl, I consider the teen-ager 
the best of the bargain! 

AuicE (Giving up): Tsk! Tsk! 

JENNIFER: To change the subject, 
when is Dad going to bring home 
that new fellow from the office? 

Auicr: Oh, the college boy? 

JENNIFER (Patiently): Mother, sweet 
... if he’s in college, he is not a boy! 

Auice (Wisely): I know, dear. I sus- 
pect your father might ask him to 
dinner tonight. But I thought that 
you were going dancing with Pete 
Kendall this evening? 

JENNIFER: Oh, I don’t know. I think 
Pete and I need a change from one 
another. 


Mike (Entering from left. He carries 





a baseball bat and mitt.): Hi, Mom! 
What’s this about a change, Jennie, 
ole girl? I like your nose just the 
way it is. Why resort to plastic 
surgery? We can’t all be beautiful! 
(He plunks himself in an armchair.) 

JENNIFER: Did you hear him, Mother? 
Did you hear him? Did you? No- 
body called me Jennie until Madge 
started, and now even my own 
brother has taken up the cry! 
I hate that name. (Looks at Mixer) 
And for your absolute edification, 
Yogi Berra, I have never considered 
changing my facial features. It so 
happens that my nose is one of my 
strongest attractions. 

Mike (Looking at her closely): Sure! 
You and Bob Hope! 

Auice: That’s enough, children. And 
Mike, you needn’t be so breezy. 
Your sister and I were talking about 
Pete Kendall. 

MIKE (Selecting a candy from a dish 
on the coffee table): That so. What’s 
ole Kendall been up to now? I 
just saw him down at the tennis 
court. He said he might drop by 
later this afternoon. 

JENNIFER: How condescending of him, 
I’m sure. He didn’t by any chance, 
mention the purpose of this probable 
visitation? 

MriKE (Unconcernedly): Nah! He was 
deep in conversation with Madge. 

JENNIFER (Gasping): Madge! Mother, 
did you hear what Mike said? Did 
you hear? Pete was deep in con- 
versation with Madge! 

Auice: I’m not deaf, Jennifer. Of 
course [heard him. But don’t jump 
to hasty conclusions. 

JENNIFER: Hasty! There’s certainly 


nothing hasty about our Madge. 
She’s had her eyes on Pete Kendall 
since the day she arrived . . . but 
she’s gone too far this time! 


Mrs: Gosh, you’d think I’d exploded 
an H-bomb or something! 

AuicE: Tact was never your strong 
point, Mike. 

JENNIFER (Dramatizing the situation, 
she moves to center): No, Mother, no 
... don’t say anything to him. It’s 
time someone told me the truth. 

MrKkE (Perplexed): Say, Mom, is she 
trying-out for another play or some- 
thing again? 

Auice: As a matter of fact, she is. 
(Rises) But I advise you not to 
heckle your sister right now. I’d 
better take stock of the refrigerator 
in case your father does bring that 
boy — er, young man, home tonight. 
I’ll need you to help me pretty soon, 
Jennifer, and I don’t want you to be 
nasty to Madge. She may not be 
here much longer, and we must re- 
member that she is our guest. I’m 
quite sure that everything will work 
out all right. (She exits right.) 

JENNIFER (Heavily): I wish I could 
share Mother’s bright outlook on 
matters concerning our guest, and 
my clothes and former friends! 

Mike: You must have quite a case on 
ole Kendall to make so much fuss. 
Yes, indeedy, that boy must be 
number one man in your life! 


JENNIFER (Brisiling): He’s no such 
thing! It’s only that it makes me so 
mad that the poor man’s Cleo- 
patra can get away with murder. 
And just because she’s a guest in 
our house — and practically a per- 





there’s 


manent one at that 
nothing I can do! 

Mixes: Ah, heck, Jennifer — she was 
only talking to the guy. 

JENNIFER: That’s enough! Say! No 
wonder she wanted my grey skirt to- 
day ... and that note about wanting 
to look her very best . . . of all the 
nerve! 

Mrxs: Yeah, she did look pretty sharp. 

JENNIFER (Hopelessly): You . . . my 
own brother! Why, you’re no better 
than that Kendall character. I’m 
going to my room. If I can’t be 
nasty to Madge Prentice, at least I 
can think about the nasty things 
I could say to her — if I were allowed 
to be nasty to her . . . not that I’d 
even demean myself to be nasty to 
her! (She exits door, right.) 

Mike (Shaking his head): Boy! It’s 
getting so a fellow learns more about 

Now who 


his family every day. 
could have thought a simple little 
remark would have set off an ex- 
plosion like that! (Rises and props 
his baseball bat against the telephone 


table next to the sofa. He sets his 
mitt on the table. He then crosses to 
the bookcase stage left and hunts for 
his comic books.) Wonder what 
happened to my Startling Space 
Comic? Don’t tell me Madge has 
started borrowing those too? (Door- 
bell rings. He starts for door, left.) 
I wouldn’t put it past her to trade 
my comic books for perfume or 
something. That would be good. 
(Doorbell rings again.) Two Startling 
Space Comics for one bottle of Sinful 
Stare Cologne! (He speaks off.) Hiyah, 
Dora. Come on in. 


Dora (Entering with Mike. She is a 
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bright, intense young lady. She affects 
a rather severe hair style and wears 
horn-rimmed glasses, which she re- 
moves frequently to emphasize con- 
versational points.): Hello, Mike. 
(Looks at his haphazard baseball cos- 
tume) I see you’re still indulging in 
America’s favorite sport. 

Mixe: Yeah. Huh? 

Dora: Baseball, Mike . . . baseball! 

Mike: Oh, sure. That’s right, it is, 
isn’t it. What’ve you been doing 
with yourself? (They sit on the sofa.) 

Dora: A little of this . . . a little of that. 
I’ve been spending quite a bit of 
time with John Keats. 

Mike: Yeah. Don’t think I know him. 
Does he live around here? 

Dora: He’s been dead for a hundred 
and thirty years, Mike! 

Mrxe: Oh, then I guess I wouldn’t 
know him. What’d he do? 

Dora: Good heavens, boy! He wrote 
poetry. What do you read anyway? 

Mike: Me? Give me a good Howard 
Pease sea mystery or one of Tunis’s 
sports stories or better yet a copy 
of Startling Space Comics . . . that is, 
if it hasn’t been exchanged for 
cologne. 

Dora: I beg your pardon? 

Mike: Never mind, Dora, ole girl. I’ll 
call Jennifer for you. (Crosses to 
stage right) Jennifer . . . Jennifer! 
Dora’s here. 

Dora: Allright. (7'o herself) Now what 
has a copy of Startling Space Comics 
to do with cologne? 

JENNIFER (Offstage): I’m coming. 

Mixe: Guess I'll go see what Mom 
found in the refrigerator. You’d 
better be careful of what you say to 
sis. She’s having Madge-trouble 





again. I’ll see you. (Kzxits right) 

Dora: O.K. (Makes herself comfortable 
on sofa. Takes a magazine from table. 
She reads aloud to herself.) Hmmm! 
“Life Goes to a Reducing Farm.” 

JENNIFER (Entering door right): Hi, 
Dora! 

Dora: Hi, Jen! Just reading about life 
on a reducing farm. 

JENNIFER (Aghast): Dora! 

Dora (Startled): Now what! My good- 
ness, Jennifer, you needn’t take it 
personally! What’s the matter with 
you? 

JENNIFER (Crossing to bookcase): Oh, 
Dora .. . everything! You know I 
detest anyone changing my name. 
Madge started it; a few minutes ago 
my own brother took up the cry, 
and now you! Jen... ugh! 

Dora: Sorry. A moment of rashness. 
I’ll remember from now on. I feel 


the same about my name. But what 
can you do with Dora? Speaking of 
the girl — what’s with you and 


Madge? Mike mentioned a little 
tension in the atmosphere. 

JENNIFER: That’s what’s the matter 
with me in one word — Madge. 
Honestly, Dora, I’ve always con- 
sidered myself level-headed, calm 
and fair... 

Dora (She has suddenly become Miss 
Stanwyck listening to an employees’ 
grievance committee.) : Of course, dear. 
I’ve always given you credit for 


those qualities, too. But what pre-- 


cisely has Madge done? 

JENNIFER (Frantically): Done! Done! 
She just is, that’s all! Dora, you 
don’t know. She’s gone through 
every last garment I own — even, 
mind you, the Indian sari I wore 


last New Year’s Eve. She discovered 
it in the wardrobe and said it would 
make a delicious evening stole. 
That’s what she had on last Saturday 
night. 

Dora: So that’s what she had hanging 
around her neck! I thought your 
Mother had given her that table- 
cloth your aunt brought back from 
Europe. Gip said that when he 
helped her take it off in the show, 
he got entangled in it and missed 
twenty minutes of the feature pic- 
ture! 

JENNIFER: But that’s not all, Dora. 
I’ve just learned that Madge has 
her eye on Pete. Mike said they 
were on the tennis court together 
this morning. 

Dora: Pete. Pete Kendall? Your 
Pete! Well, my dear, I’d say that 
was going a bit too far. . . even for 
a guest. 

JENNIFER: Oh, really, I have no claim 
on Pete Kendall, Dora. He’s a free 
agent. It’s just .. . just the injustice 
of it. Mother won’t allow me to say 
a word to her, and Dad. . . I just 
can’t understand Dad. He treats 
her as though she were the neigh- 
borhood Elizabeth Taylor. What- 
ever Madge has—and she cer- 
tainly must have something — it 
eludes me. 

Dora: Jennifer, we’ve got to do some- 
thing. Why, if she finds she can get 
her own way this easily, it might 
affect her whole life! It’s up to us 
to save Madge Prentice from herself. 

JENNIFER: You don’t understand, 
Dora! Madge is our guest. That’s 
just Mother’s point! I can’t say or 
do anything. 





Dora: Maybe you can’t, but J can. 

JENNIFER: What’s the use, Dora? 
What could you possibly say to 
Madge? 

Dora: Don’t worry about me. I'll 
think of something. Say, weren’t 
we supposed to rehearse the play 
this afternoon? That’s what I 
came over for. 

JENNIFER: Let me get the book. 
(Selecting a volume from the bookcase, 
crosses and gives it to Dora): It’s 
Act IIT, Scene 2. . . about page 200, 
I think. Heavens, the tryouts are 
next week! I'd better do some 


studying if I want the part. 


Dora (Looking for the correct page): 
Don’t worry. All the others are 
reading for the leads. You’re smart. 
You’re sure to be in the play. 

JENNIFER: Let’s hope! 

Dora: Here’s the place. Where’ll we 
begin? 

JENNIFER: Read that part about the 
storm . . . where Juliet learns that 
Romeo has been banished. 

Dora (Adjusting her spectacles and 
searching for the line): Mmm! Yes 
... here we are. O.K. I'll read 
Juliet’s lines. Sure you won’t need 
the book. 

JENNIFER: I need it all right, but I’d 
better do without it. 

Dora (Launching into the role): 
“What storm is this that blows so 

contrary? 
Is Romeo slaughter’d, and is Tybalt 
dead? 

My dear-loved 
dearer lord? 
Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the 

general doom! 


cousin, and my 


For who is living if those two are 
gone?” 

JENNIFER (Assuming the slightly quaver- 
ing voice of an elderly woman, the 
Nurse): Tybalt is gone, and Romeo 

banished. 
Romeo, that 
banished.” 

Dora (Her voice achieving depth and 
color, so that even JENNIFER listens 
to her attentively.): “Oh, God! Did 
Romeo’s hand shed  Tybalt’s 

blood?” 

JENNIFER: Ah, ah ... oh, darn! What’s 
the line, Dora? 

Dora: “Tt did, it”... 

JENNIFER: Never mind, I’ve got it. 
(Slipping back into character) “It 
did, it did. Alas the day! it did.” 

Dora (Meeting the spirit of the lines): 
“O serpent heart, hid with a flower- 

ing face! 
Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave? 
Beautiful tyrant! Fiend angelical! 
Dove-feather’d raven! Wolvish- 
ravening lamb!’ 
(She is interrupted by JENNIFER. ) 

JENNIFER: Golly, Dora. You’re good! 
Say, why don’t you try out for 
Juliet? 

Dora (Embarrassed): Oh, you know 
me. I’d fall off the balcony or lose 
my wig or something, besides half 
the girls in school are dying to play 
Juliet. I wouldn’t stand a chance. 

JENNIFER: Don’t be silly. Why, most 
of the girls can’t read, let alone 
memorize and act! Miss Wiggins 
says that herself. And your grades 
are tops! Come on . . . why don’t 
you? 

Dora: Well, we'll see. Hadn’t we bet- 
ter get on with your lines? 


kill’d him, he is 





JENNIFER: O.K. (Crosses over to her to 
consult the book) Let’s do this part. 
Dora: “Speakest thou from the heart?” 
JENNIFER: “And from my soul too; Or 

else beshrew them both.” 

Dora: “Amen!” 

JENNIFER: ‘What!’ 

Dora (Tom WAINE enters quietly from 
door left on this speech. He remains 
silent until Dora has finished read- 
ing. The girls are not aware of his 
presence until he does speak.) : 

“Well, thou hast comforted me 
marvelous much. 

Go in, and tell my lady I am gone, 

Having displeas’d my father, to 
Laurence’ cell, 

To make confession and to be ab- 
solved.” 

Tom: What’s this about displeasing 
your father, Dora? (He crosses to 
telephone table and sets his brief case 
on it.) 

JENNIFER (Turning to him): Oh, 
Daddy! We didn’t hear you come 
in. We were rehearsing my lines for 
the senior play tryouts. 

Dora: Yes, Mr. Waine. It was Juliet 
who displeased her father. 

Tom: Oh, ho! Yes, I seem to remember 
something of the story. (Lifts two or 
three pieces of mail from the table and 
sorts through them) Where’s your 
mother, Jennifer? 

JENNIFER: She went out to the kitchen 
ages ago. She’s probably on the 
patio now. We’re going to eat out- 
side tonight. Weren’t you bringing 
someone home to dinner, Dad? 

Tom: Cam McConnell? He’ll be along 
shortly. He had to finish some work 
so I came on ahead. I want you and 
your brother on your best behavior 


while he’s here, too. He might not 
be used to family cross fire. 

JENNIFER: Really, Dad! You act as 
though I were uncivilized. I assure 
you I’ll know how to behave in front 
of Mr. McConnell. Although, I 
can’t speak for Mike . . . or Madge! 

Tom: Oh, I think Madge will know 
how to act. 

JENNIFER (Seething): What did I tell 
you, Dora. My father prefers a 
house guest to his own daughter. 

Tom: Now, now, Jennifer. I just meant 
that Madge is a bit older and... 

JENNIFER (Sharply): Quite a bit older, 
I believe. 

Dora (Changing the subject): Er. . . 
who’s this Mr. McConnell, Jen- 
nifer? Someone I might know? 

JENNIFER: No. He’s a student from 
the University. He’s working part 
time in Dad’s office. 

Tom: Which reminds me .. . if we’re 
eating outside, I’d better get started 
on the fire. Just make Cam at home 
when he arrives, Jennifer. Bring 
him outside. (He exits right.) 

JENNIFER (Upset): Dora, why do I do 
it? Everytime someone mentions 
that girl’s name I simply go to 
pieces. I can just feel my hair 
standing on end and my flesh goes all 
tingly and clammy and cold. 

Dora: That’s right. I felt the same 
way the first time I saw a Black 
Widow Spider. 

JENNIFER: Oh, be serious! I don’t want 
to feel this way. 

Dora: Well, seriously, then... I 
think you’re letting this feeling you 
have for her get the best of you. But 
I’ll speak to her. 


JENNIFER: About that . . . I don’t 





know, Dora. Maybe we’d better 
leave well enough alone. She'll 
probably be joining her mother 
soon anyway. 

Dora: I’m not going to murder the 
girl, dear. The correct word at the 
right time! Who knows? I want to 
be helpful, Jennifer. 

JENNIFER (Wryly): Yes, I know! 
Helpful . . . oh, gosh! I was sup- 
posed to help Mother. Dora, I’ll go 
see what she wants me to do. Do 
you mind waiting a minute or two? 
We can finish the scene when I’m 
through. 

Dora: Go along. (JENNIFER exits door 
right and Dora again takes up the 
play. Her back is to door left. Near 
the end of her speech the doorbell 
sounds but she is oblivious to its ring- 
ing and reads on.) 

“What’s Montague? It is nor hand, 
nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other 
part 

Belonging to a man. O! Be some 
other name! 

What’s in a name? That which we 
call a rose 

By any other name would smell as 
sweet, 

So Romeo would, 
Romeo call’d, 

Retain that dear perfection which he 
owes 

Without that title. Romeo, doff thy 
name; 

And for that name, which is no part 
of thee, 

Take all myself.” (Cam McConneLh 

enters while Dora ts reading. He is a 

tall, well-built youth about 21 years 

old. His voice has authority.) 


were he not 


Cam (As Romeo answering his Juliet): 
“T take thee at thy word. 

Call me but love, and ‘I’ll be new 
baptiz’d. 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo.” 

Dora (Startled, she turns and sees 
Cam. She continues the scene.): 
“What man art thou, that, thus be- 

screened in night, 
So stumblest on my counsel?” 

Cam (Crossing to stage center opposite 
Dora): 

“By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who Lam. 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to 
myself 
Because it is an enemy to thee. 
Had I it written, I would tear the 
word.” 

Dora (Breaking the mood): I didn’t 
hear you come in. You must be... 
ah, Mr. McConnell. 

Cam: Cam will do. You’re Jennifer? 

Dora: No, I’m not. Jennifer’s helping 
her mother. I’m Dora Barkley, her 
best friend. 

Cam: That was a pretty good reading 
you were giving. I suppose you’re in 
a school play. 

Dora: No. Jennifer and I have been 
going over her lines. She’s trying 
out for the part of the Nurse next 
week. I was just helping her with 
her lines. You ... you weren’t bad 
yourself. Say, you spoke those lines 
from memory! (She removes her 
spectacles and sets them and the book 
on a shelf in the bookcase.) 

Cam (Laughing): Yep! Didn’t think I 
could do it either. I played Romeo 
in the sophomore production last 
year. Hardest thing I ever did. The 
fencing wasn’t so bad . . . but those 





tights! And I lost my wig during the 
balcony scene. 

Dora (Joining in laughter): You didn’t! 
But that’s what would happen to 
me if . . . well, that’s the sort of thing 
that I might do. (Tom, Atice and 
JENNIFER enter from right.) 

AuicE: Dora, did someone ring? (Sees 
Cam and lets Tom continue.) 

Tom: Glad to see you, Cam. I guess 
you and Dora have already met. 
This is Mrs. Waine and my daughter, 
Jennifer. Cam McConnell. (They all 
exchange greetings.) Why don’t you 
stay for dinner, Dora? Those steaks 
are mighty tempting. 

Dora: No, thanks, Mr. Waine. I have 
to get home. We’re having guests, 
too. 

Tom: Well, Alice . . . what do you say 
about you and Cam and me going 
out to the summer house? It’s a lot 
cooler out there. 

Auice: All right. 

Cam: Fine, Mr. Waine. I’m happy to 
have met you, Dora. I think you 
ought to tryout for that play. You’re 
good. See you later, Jennifer. (Cam, 
Tom and Auick exit right.) 

JENNIFER: I must say that was fast 
work, Dora! He talked to you as 
though you’d been friends forever 
... and whatever happened to Dora 
Barkley, this year’s calculating, im- 
personal career woman? (Dora sits 
on the sofa with a faraway look in her 
eye, paying no attention to JEN- 
NIFER’S good-natured ribbing.) 

Dora (Suddenly): Jennifer! I’ve got it! 
I know how to put Madge Prentice 
in her place. It’s foolproof. 

JENNIFER (Warily): Oh, dear. The 
dreaded moment. I thought you’d 


forgotten all about that. You might 
as well tell me the worst, though. 

Dora: Get Cam McConnell to take 
you to the Summer Serenade dance 
next Friday night. You can ask 
him . . . it’s that kind of dance, but 
Madge won’t know it. And think of 
the blow to that pride of hers when 
she finds you’re going with a college 
man! She’ll be positively paralyzed 
with envy. He’ll almost have to ac- 
cept since he’s working for your 
father. 

JENNIFER (Doubtfully): Oh, Dora, I 
don’t know. He seems too nice a 
fellow to drag into my problems. 
Why make him a tool of destruction? 

Dora: Get with it, girl. He won’t have 
to drop an atom bomb on anyone! 
All you’re asking him to do is spend 
a pleasant evening with a lovely girl. 
He probably doesn’t know anyone 


else in town. You’ll be doing him a 
favor. 


JENNIFER: Do you think it would 
work? It is just the sort of thing 
Madge would die over. She thinks 
she’s so sophisticated. 

Dora: Of course, Pete might not like 
the idea. 

JENNIFER: That would hardly enter 
into my considerations. 

Dora: Then what’s to stop you? 

JENNIFER: Dora, I’ll do it! I can 
hardly wait to see her face. 

Dora (Looking at her watch): I’ve got 
to run now. Why don’t you call me 
later tonight and we'll talk about it? 

JENNIFER: O.K., and thanks loads, 
Dora. I’ve got a feeling this is going 
to work. (JENNIFER accompanies 
Dora to door, left. She disappears for 
a moment, and when she returns she 


\) 





tidies the room a bit, then exits at right.) 

Mike (Enters right after a pause. He ts 
still searching for his comic books and 
is visibly irked that they are not to be 
found.): Boy, that beats everything! 
(Looks under sofa cushions) Huh! I 
didn’t suppose they’d be here. Let’s 
see now. If I were a lost Startling 
Space Comics book ,where would I be? 
(Doorbell rings.) Ah, what the heck . . 
(Crosses to door, left) . . . might as 
well count them lost! (Disappears 
from view while answering the door, 
then re-enters with Pere KENDALL, 
an energetic high school boy) 

Pere: Hiya, Mike! You all alone? 

Mike: Nah, the others are out in the 
summer house. I’ll get Jennifer for 
you. 


Pete: No. Never mind. I wanted to 


talk to you. 
MrxeE (Surprised): Me! What do you 


want to talk to me about? 
Prete (Embarrassed): Well . . . it’s like 
this... you see, I... 


MriKkeE (Slouching himself onto the sofa): 
Say! I’ll bet you need some advice. 
That right, Kendall, ole boy? Well, 
you’ve come to the right man. Yes, 
sir, your choice was a good one. 
They all come around to ole Mike 
sooner or later! And from what I’ve 
seen and heard today, believe me, I 
don’t know of one person in this 
town .. sno, sir!... not one person 
who needs ole Mike’s advice more 
than Pete Kendall! 

Pere (Seating himself on the other end 
of the sofa): And just what do you 
mean by that, fellow? 

Mike: Well... er, gosh! When I told 
Jennifer about you and Madge... 


Pere (Jumping to his feet): When you, 
what! 

MIKE (Gulping): When I told Jennifer 
that I’d seen you and Madge on the 
tennis court this morning. You re- 
member, you were talking... 

Pere (Sinking to the sofa, a wounded 
animal): Oh! Oh, no! 

MIKE (Peering at him closely): What’s 
the matter, Kendall? You sick or 
something? 

Pere (Rising and pacing the floor): 
You... you vacuum! What did you 
want to tell Jennifer about that for 
... Of all the... and that probably 
clinches the whole deal! 

Mixes: Well, say, Kendall . . . I’m sorry 
if I let the cat out of the bag, but... 

Pere: There wasn’t any cat in the 
bag! 

MrKs: You’d better tell Jennifer that, 
because she was plenty burned up. 
(Blandly) You know she thinks 
quite a bit of you, Kendall. 

Pere (Painfully wounded again, he sits 
stage left): Oh! It’s fate, Mike. All 
the forces of the universe are press- 
ing me down. Every little atom is 
working against me. (Pitifully) I 
haven’t got a chance. It’s fate. 

Mike (Reminiscently): You know, 
there was a situation like that in 
last month’s Startling Space. This 
scientist was trying his best to. . . 

Pete: Oh, blast your scientist! 

Mike: That’s what happened! Hey, 
you must have read that issue! 

Pere: Cut the clowning, Mike. I’m in 
trouble. Real trouble! 

Mike: Well, as I said, you’ve come to 
the right man for advice. Now what 
is this problem, Kendall? 


Pere: This is confidential. Under- 





stand? Do you think you can keep 
it to yourself? 

Mike (Hurt): Kendall, my lips are 
sealed! Ray guns couldn’t tear your 
secret from me. 

Pere: I don’t know about ray guns, 
but just don’t blab! 

Mike (Jmpatiently): Come on, Kendall, 
give! 

Pere: It’s like this: you saw Madge 
and me talking this morning. Well, 
she cornered me about the Summer 
Serenade dance, you know, the dance 
next week. The girls can invite the 
fellows, if they want. Or vice versa. 
It doesn’t matter. Anyway, Madge 
asked me to go with her and .. . and 
she twisted my words all around. I 
tried to tell her I was sure Jennifer 
would ask me — or I’d ask Jennifer 
— but by the time I could say any- 
thing, well . . . Madge thinks I’m 


going to the dance with her. Man, 
there’s one girl who can talk and 
talk and talk! 


Mike (Awed): You’re right, Pete. 
You’ve got a problem. 

Pere: That I know. I want you to help 
me get out of it. 

Mike: That’s a pretty big order. What 
ean I do? 

Pere: You’re around here. Talk to 
Madge. Explain to Jennifer. Make 
Madge see that she doesn’t want to 
go to that dance with me. After all, 
I’m younger than she is. Say, how 
old is she, anyway? 

Mike: Huh? Madge? Oh, she’s older 
than anyone, I guess. 

Pere: Older than anyone! 
know as I’d say that! 

Mrxe: Nah, I didn’t mean it that way. 
She’s older than anyone you and 


I don’t 
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Jennifer go around with. I don’t 
know . . . maybe she’s as old as 
twenty. She’s pretty well preserved 
though. 

Pere: Yeah, and I might as well be 
preserved — in alcohol — if Jen- 
nifer ever finds out about what’s 
happened! Gosh, I’ve just got to find 
a way out of the mix-up! I’m count- 
ing on you, Mike. 

MiKE: I'll see what I can do, Kendall. 
I’ll just see what I can do. Who 
knows? I might solve the whole 
problem for you! 

Pete: Do your best, Mike. (JENNIFER 
and Cam enter the room from door 
right. JENNIFER stops short when she 
sees Petr. Cam crosses to left and 
stands near the bookcase.) 

JENNIFER: Mother thought she heard 
the doorbell ring, Mike. (7’0 Pere) 
You! Here! But I forgot ... Madge 
probably invited you! Mike, will 
you tell Madge’s guest that she isn’t 
home yet. Come along, Cam. We 
don’t want to interrupt anything 
personal. They usually have a lot to 
talk about. 

Pere: You’ve got it all wrong, Jen- 
nifer. Honestly, there’s nothing. . . 

JENNIFER: I really don’t care to hear 
about it. Besides, you’re embar- 
rassing my guest. Oh, you haven’t 
met each other yet, have you? Cam, 
this is a friend, a former friend of 
mine, Peter Kendall. Cam McCon- 
nell, a wniversity man. 

Prete (Sadly): Hello! 

Cam (Crossing to him, extending his 
hand): Hi! Glad to meet you, 
Kendall! (They shake hands.) 

JENNIFER: Let’s go back outside, Cam. 
There’s something I want to ask 





you. I do hope you haven’t any- 
thing planned for next Friday night. 
There’s going to be a dance. (They 
start to exit right.) 

Pete (Anticipating her next words): 
Jennifer! Say, you wouldn’t do that, 
would you? Ah, Jennifer, you’ve 
got everything twisted around. 

JENNIFER (T'urning ai door to face him): 
I’ve got everything twisted! Well, 
that is news! It seems to me that — 

MrKe: Give him a chance to explain, 
sis! 

Cam: Sure. Perhaps Mike and I had 
better leave you two alone for 
awhile. 

JENNIFER: Not at all. There’s nothing 
to discuss. I wouldn’t think of leav- 
ing my guest alone. 

Pere: Oh, for Pete’s sake! 

JENNIFER: Hmm! Always thinking of 
yourself. 


Mike (Impulsively): Ah, why don’t 
you two let up? Just because Madge 
corners Pete into asking her to the 
Summer Serenade dance next Fri- 
day night, Jennifer, doesn’t mean 


that he .. . (Realizing his error) . . . 
Oh, man... man! That does it. 
(Slides onto sofa) I’ve had it. 

JENNIFER: So! That’s what you were 
up to with Madge Prentice this 
morning! 

Cam (Astounded): Madge Prentice! 

Pere (At his most sinister): Mike, old 
man. Mike Waine! I’d like a few 
words with you outside. You . 
you (Approaching him) microphone- 
mouthed monster, you! 

JENNIFER (Planting herself in front of a 
cowertng Mike): How dare you in- 
sult my little brother! I think, Peter 
Kendall, it’s time you left. 


Prete: Oh! Those atoms. . . they’re 
swirling all around me. I’m being 
engulfed by fate. (He stands a broken 
Sigure.) 

Cam: Say, did someone mention 
Madge Prentice’s name? (As he 
asks the question, there is a flurry of 
motion at left. MapGr PRENTICE 
enters the living room. She is an at- 
tractive, vivacious young lady; neither 
as old as has been intimated nor as 
fatal of charm as has been suggested.) 

Manes (Breathlessly) : Hello, everyone! 
My goodness, I’m late. Did I hear 
someone ask about Madge Prentice? 
(Spies Cam) It isn’t! It can’t be! I 
don’t believe it! But it is ...Cam 
McConnell! What in the world! 

Cam (Smiling): Hi, there, Madge. 
Yep, it’s really me. Say, I haven’t 
seen you since . . . since the Fresh- 
man Prom! 

Mance (Crossing to him): That’s right, 
Cam. It’s been just ages. 

JENNIFER (Overwhelmed): 
know each other? 

Mapce: Do we! 

Cam: I'll say! 

JENNIFER: But... but... 

Mapce: Jennifer, you darling, why 
didn’t you tell me you were inviting 
one of my old friends to dinner? But 
that’s just like you. Considerate. 
Always so sweet to me. Oh, Cam, 
I’ve loads to tell you (Pauses)... 
but I’m boring everyone. The 
gossip can keep until later. 

Pere (Taking advantage of his oppor- 
tinity): No...no...not at all. You 
and McConnell just talk and visit. 
I'll take Jennifer outside. 

JENNIFER (Furiously): You will not! 

Mrxz: Say, Jennifer .. . 


You two 





Pere: You were just leaving, weren’t 
you, Mike? Outside, I mean. Right 
now! 

Mike (Remembering): Yeah, that’s 
right. I sure was . . . things to do, 
you know. I’d better go right now. 
(Exits rapidly at right) 

MapceE: Oh, heavens. I’ve got to 
change for dinner. We can talk later, 
Cam. You are staying? 

Cam: Sure thing. 

MapnceE: Wait a minute! How marvel- 
ous! The Summer Serenade dance 
... next Friday night. Pete, don’t go 
away. I want to talk to you! Are 
you going to be in town, Cam? 

Cam: | think so. 

JENNIFER: Now, really, Madge! 

Manes: I’ve got the most marvelous 
idea. Let’s make it a double date. 
Pete can take you, Jennifer, and I’ll 
go with Cam! 


JENNIFER (Angry): Well, really . . . of 
all the... 


Cam: It’s up to you people. 

Pere (Gratefully): You know, Madge’s 
idea sounds pretty good to me. 

JENNIFER: Not to me, it doesn’t. Just 
what makes you think I want to go 
any place with Pete Kendall, Madge? 
You certainly are able to slip your 
escorts on and off like a glove! Be- 
sides, I intended to ask Cam... 

Cam (Innocently): Now, look .. . 

Mapce: But this is so much nicer, 
dear. I know that Pete would 
rather... 

JENNIFER: Frankly, I don’t care what 
you or Pete would rather do. As 
far as I’m concerned, Madge Pren- 
tice, you can go to that dance with 
... With the Maharajah of Timbuktu. 
I’m sure you could talk him into it. 


Pete can . . . oh, I don’t care what 
Pete does. As for me, I’m going to 
my room. Good night! (She rushes 
out door right, almost colliding with 
Tom and Auice as they are entering.) 

Auice: Gracious, Tom and I could 
hear your voices in the summer 
house. 

Tom: And from the expressions on 
your faces, I’d say there had been a 
few words exchanged . . . and not all 
of them pleasant ones! 

Pere (Jn unison): It’s all my fault, Mr. 
Waine. 

Cam (In unison): I must have said the 
wrong thing. 

Mapce (Jn unison): Oh, dear, I’m 
Sorry... 

Tom (Raising his hands): Whoa, wait 
a minute! What is all this? (Door- 
bell rings.) Who can that be? (Starts 
for door, left) 

Auice: Never mind, Tom. I'll get it. 
(Crosses left and exits for a moment) 

Tom: Now, as I was saying, what hap- 
pened in here? 

Mance: Oh, Mr. Waine, it’s my fault. 
I guess I’ll never learn to mind my 
own business. You see, I’ve had the 
feeling lately that, well . . . that 
Jennifer has resented me. I wanted 
to make up for whatever I’d done. 

AuicE (Re-entering from left, preceded 
by Dora): It’s Dora. She forgot her 
glasses. 

Dora: Goodness, yes. I don’t know 
how I’ll find them since I can’t see 
very well without them. 

ALL: We'll help you look for them. 
(Everyone searches.) 

Cam (At bookcase): Are these yours? 
You probably set them on the shelf 





when you finished reading. (Gives 
them to her) 

Dora (Putting them on): I remember. 
That’s just what I did do. I hope I 
didn’t interrupt anything, but our 
guests couldn’t come and I had some 
homework to do, so... 

AuicE: Not at all, Dora. You’re per- 
fectly welcome. It’s only that Jen- 
nifer seems a little upset. She went 
to her room. 

Dora (Glancing at MapnGce): Oh! Is 
there anything I can do? 

Mapce: Dora Barkley, don’t you look 
at me that way, I know just what 
you’re thinking and it’s not true! I 
didn’t do a thing. 

Tom: Girls . . . girls! Let’s get to the 
bottom of this calmly. 

Cam: Say, Dora, I don’t think we’re 
needed in here. How about coming 
out to the patio with me? Someone 
had better have a look at that fire. 

Dora (Pleased): I’d love to. (As they 
start to exit at right) And perhaps you 
can tell me some more about Romeo 
and Juliet. I’ve been thinking about 
what you and Jennifer said, and, 
you know, I just might ... (They 
exit. ) 

Mance (Looking after them): That’s an 
interesting development. 

Tom: Now, please, what did happen in 
here? 

Pete: I guess it’s really all my fault, 
Mr. Waine. You see, Jennifer’s mad 
because she thinks I asked Madge to 
go to the Summer Serenade dance 
with me. 

Mapce (Surprised): Pete Kendall! 
How on earth did she get an idea 
like that? 

Pere: What do you mean, how did she 


get an idea like that? What other 
idea was she to get? You did talk 
me into taking you, didn’t you? My 
gosh, you beat around the bush 
enough this morning, but I knew 
what you wanted, I guess! 

MapcGe (Laughing): Oh, Pete! You 
are hopeless. No wonder Jennifer 
wanted a change from you! 

Pere: What do you mean, a change 
from me. You’ve got a nerve! 


Manae: And no wonder she’s annoyed 
I certainly don’t blame 


with me. 
her. 

Tom: Please! I’ve been able to follow 
every other word of this conversa- 
tion. (Doorbell rings.) Ye gods! This 
might as well be the White House on 
Inauguration Day! 

Auicr (Crossing to door, left): Temper, 
temper, Tom! (She exits for a mo- 
ment.) 

Pere (Glaring at MapGe): Do you 
mean to say that you don’t want to 
go to that dance with me? 

Manas: Of course not! Do you think I 
want to be responsible for breaking 
up you and Jennifer? If you weren’t 
so dense you would have realized 
that I wasn’t beating around the 
bush, as you put it, this morning. I 
was trying — very subtly —to in- 
form you that Jennifer would really 
be delighted to go with you... no 
matter what she said. 

Petre (Sinking into the nearest chair): 
Oh! Oh! How dumb can a guy be? 
Now what’ll I say to Jennifer? Oh, 
those atoms, they’re swirling all 
around me again! 

ALICE (Re-entering with GRACE PREN- 
TICE, who is carrying a dress box un- 





der her arm): We have another guest, 
folks! 

Manpeée: Mother! (Runs across to her 
and hugs her) 

Tom: Glad to see you, Grace. Why 
didn’t you let us know? I’d have 
met you at the station. 

Grace: That’s nice of you, Tom. But 
I couldn’t impose on you and Alice 
any longer. The lawyers finally 
settled your grandfather’s estate, 
Madge, but I have to rush right 
back to New York to sign some legal 
papers. (7'o Tom and Auice) I de- 
cided to pick up some _ personal 
things, take Madge off your hands, 
and we’d fly to New York together. 

MancGe (Excited): You don’t mean it, 
Mother! New York! How fabulous! 

Grace: The plane leaves later tonight. 
You’d better get your packing done. 

Manee: I'll do it right now. Oh, Mr. 


and Mrs. Waine, you’ve been won- 
derful, and I hope that you don’t 
think I’m not appreciative of all 
you’ve done to make my visit here a 
happy one. 

AuicE: We understand, dear. 

Mange: I do feel just awful about 


Jennifer, though. Goodness, she 
must think al! sorts of things about 
me! 
Pere (Moaning from his chair): Oh! 
MancGe (Noticing dress box under her 
mother’s arm): Is that what I think 
it is, Mother? 
GRAcE: It is. 
MADGE. ) 
Mapes: I know what I’ll do. I’ll take 
this right up to Jennifer, and I’ll just 
explain everything to her. I can at 
least do that. (JENNIFER enters from 
right.) 


(She gives the box to 


JENNIFER (Quietly): You needn’t ex- 
plain anything to me, Madge. 
Mother and Dad, and even Dora 
were right. I’ve acted like a silly 
child. Suspicious and hateful and 
nasty! I guess I’ve been sort of... 
well, jealous. Dashing out of here 
was the final silliness. You and Cam 
can hardly be blamed for knowing 
each other. I guess if Pete wants to 
ask you to the dance it’s his business. 

Pere: But I didn’t, Jennifer! It’s all a 
misunderstanding. 

Mapes: Jennifer, it has been a misun- 
derstanding. Pete intended to take 
you to the dance all along. I just 
poked my nose in where it didn’t 
belong. 

Grace: That sounds familiar. 

JENNIFER: I should have let you ex- 
plain before I lost my temper. 

Prete (Crossing to her): Does 
mean I’m forgiven? 

JENNIFER: I guess there’s nothing to 
forgive, Pete. If there is, I’m the 
one to be forgiven. 

MADGE (Giving dress box to JENNIFER): 
This is for you. I wrote Mother and 
asked her to bring it from New 
York. I hope it will make up for all 
the times I’ve worn your clothes, but, 
you see, I didn’t bring many with 
me and your friends always dress so 
well that I didn’t want to disgrace 
you by wearing the same old thing 
all the time. 

AuicE: It seems there’s a reason for 
everything, isn’t there, Jennifer? 
JENNIFER (Lifting a lovely dress from 
the box): Golly, I don’t know what to 
say, Madge. It seems that I’ve had 
everything wrong from the begin- 
ning. The dress is simply lovely. 


that 





Thank you, Mrs. Prentice — and 
Madge. 

Grace: That’s all right, Jennifer. I 
know how Madge goes through a 
wardrobe. You probably need a new 
dress. (Cam and Dora enter from 
door right.) 


Cam: I don’t know about you people, 
but the fire’s ready and I’m ready! 
Would I be a peasant if I mentioned 
dinner? 

Tom: Alice! These kids must be 
famished. Grace, you and Madge are 
staying for dinner, then we’ll drive 
you to the airport. Pete and Dora, 
you call your parents, you’re stay- 
ing, too. 

Dora: I don’t know if I should. 
Jennifer, you’re going to be awfully 
mad at me. Cam asked me to the 
dance, and I accepted! What’s 
everyone looking at me like that for? 


JENNIFER (Laughing): It’s all right, 
Dora. Cam couldn’t have chosen a 
better date. Pete and I’ll make it a 
foursome. 


Dora (Puzzled): We must have missed 
something, Cam. 

Cam: Uh—uh! And, guess what, 
Dora has agreed to try-out for the 
play. I’m going to coach her. 


‘Mrxe (Peeking around door, right): 


Anybody mind if I come in? 

Pete (Genially): Not at all, Mike... 
not at all! You come right in. We’d 
like you to come in. 

Mike (Doubtfully): Yeah? Well, 
maybe. (Crossing to his father) Say, 
Dad, did you start the barbecue fire 
with these? (He holds up several 
tattered comic book pages.) 

Tom: Yes, I think I did, son. Why? 

Mike (Philosophically): Oh, nothing. 
Better a steak than cologne, if you 
know what I mean. 

Auice: I’m afraid we don’t, Mike. But 
you can tell us all about it after 
we’ve had a good dinner. Come on, 
everyone, this will have to be a co- 
operative effort! (They all exit door 
right, laughing and talking, as the 
curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


TEEN AND TWENTY 

Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Alice 
wears a cotton dress and an apron. Jen- 
nifer and Dora wear school clothes. Mike 
wears blue jeans or a baseball uniform. 
Pete wears school clothes and a letter- 
man’s sweater. Tom is dressed in a busi- 
ness suit, and later he appears with his 
coat removed. Cam wears a sports coat, 
slacks and a bright bow tie. Madge is 
also dressed in school clothes, but she must 
wear a grey skirt. Grace wears a suit and 
hat and carries gloves and purse. 


Properties: Flowers, vase piece of notepaper, 
baseball bat and mitt, candy in candy dish, 
horn-rimmed g , Life magazine, vol- 
ume of Shakespeare, brief case, watch, 
dress box containing party dress, comic 
book pages. 

Setting: The Waine living room. A modern 
room, comfortably furnished with sofa, 
chairs, lamps, etc., There is a coffee table 
in front of sofa and a small table holding 
a telephone next to sofa. A large bookcase 
is placed upstage left. There is an exit at 
left leading to the front door and an exit 
at right leading to the kitchen, the patio, 
and the interior of the house. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





The Five Buttons 


by John Murray 


Characters 

Emma Sippons, a wealthy spinster 

LauRA, her niece 

Tom BENTLEY, a reporter 

Lucas, a butler 

Dr. Auuison, Miss Siddons’ physician 

SUSIE, a maid 

FLORENCE ASHLEY, 
secretary 

Time: Early evening. 

Serrine: The library of the Siddons’ 
home. 

At Rise: Tom BENTLEY is ushered in 
upstage right by Susre. Suste looks 
around apprehensively, as if she is 
afraid of the library. She beckons to 
Tom who joins her upstage center. 


Miss_ Siddons’ 


Susie: Miss Laura’ll be right down, sir. 
I sent Lucas to get her. 

Tom: Lucas? 

Susie (Confidentially): He’s the new 


butler. A bad ’un, if you ask me. 
He’s been with Miss Siddons for two 
weeks, and I don’t like the way he 
goes snoopin’ around, if you know 
what I mean. 

Tom (Smiling): I’m afraid I don’t 
know what you mean, Susie. (Susie 
takes the sleeve of Tom’s coat) 

Susie: There’s a lot of things that need 
explainin’, Mr. Bentley! Nothing’s 
been right in this house since Miss 
Laura’s father passed away. 

Tom: Yes, I read about his death in the 
papers. That’s why I came here. 
Susre: And I’m glad you came, too! 
Miss Laura needs someone. She 

needs someone to protect her! 
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Tom (Seriously): I read that her father 
left her penniless and that had me 
puzzled. I always thought the old 
Captain was a wealthy man. 

Susie: He was very rich. And there’re 
people in this house who made that 
money go astray! 

Tom: Who else lives here now. I re- 
member, there used to be quite a 
few people here when I visited Laura 
during college. 

Susie: Well, of course, the house 
doesn’t belong to Laura. It’s really 
Miss Siddons’, that’s Laura’s aunt. 

Tom: Yes, the Captain’s sister. 

Susie: Miss Siddons is a good person 
but she’s easily misled. 

Tom: Misled? 

Susie: Yes. There’re too many people 
tellin’ her what to do. And she’s 
listenin’ to ’em! 

Tom: Who are these people, Susie? 

Susie: She has a secretary — a Miss 
Ashley — who doesn’t ring true to 
me. She’s the kind who can’t look 
you in the eye. A bad sort, my grand- 
mother used to say. 

Tom (Smiling): I’m sure your grand- 
mother was a keen observer of hu- 
man nature. Who else lives here? 

Susie (Distastefully): I already told 
you about Lucas, the new butler. 
He’ll bear watching. 

Tom: Yes. 

Susre: And Dr. Allison has a pretty 
smooth tongue. He attends Miss 
Siddons and stays here most of the 
time. 





Tom: That’s rather odd — having a 
doctor live at the house. 

Susie: Miss Siddons wants him here. 
She had an “attack” last year and 
Dr. Allison convinced her that she 
should have someone around all the 
time. Humph! As if I wasn’t good 
enough! 

Tom: Maybe the doctor was right, 
Susie. After all, he’s a medical man. 
Is there anyone else? 

Susie: No, sir. That’s the whole kit- 
and-kaboodle of ‘em! Miss Laura, 
Miss Siddons, Lucas, Dr. Allison, 
and Miss Ashley. Yes, it’s a bad 
set-up. 

Tom: Why do you mistrust everyone, 
Susie? 

Susre (Quickly): Because I know 
somethin’s going to happen! I can 
feel it! 

Tom: Maybe it’s your imagination. 


Susie: Imagination, humph! I’m not 
the imaginative type, if you know 
what I mean. And what about your- 
self? What made you come here? 


Tom: You stumped me that time, 


Susie. As you know, Laura and I 
were pretty friendly in college, and 
when I read about her father’s death 
and his sudden loss of money, well, 
I — 1 — Oh, I'll have to admit it. 
I felt that there was something 
wrong, too! 

Susie: You see? I was right. 
knew there was trouble too! 
Tom: Maybe we’re both being foolish. 
Susie: I wish I could believe that, Mr. 

Bentley. But I know what I hear — 
and what I see! 
Tom: Have you 

strange? 


You 


seen something 
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Susie: It’s more than that. The very 
imp o’ Satan is in this house! 

Tom: Now, Susie. 

Susie (Jmpatiently): Just listen, Mr. 
Bentley. I’m a heap older’n you and 
I know what I know. (Pointing to 
ceiling) My room’s right upstairs, 
directly over this library. 

Tom: Yes? 

Susre: And I’ve been hearin’ things. 
Strange things! 

Tom: Strange things? 

Susie: Yes. Last night, it was the 
worst. There was a bad storm out- 
side and I couldn’t sleep. 

Tom: Yes, it certainly did rain in town. 

Susie: Well, I was lying in bed and I 
heard something pawing around 
downstairs in this room! No, don’t 
interrupt me. Someone was walking 
around in here, I tell you. I was so 
frightened I couldn’t move. Then I 
heard the furniture movin’, and in a 
minute I heard some funny scraping, 
rubbing noise that sent the chills 
down my spine! Someone was up to 
no good in the room! 

Tom: Take it easy, Susie. After all, it 
was a bad night and everyone stayed 
at home. Maybe someone wanted 
to read a book and came to the 
library. 

Susie: No, I thought of that. I asked 
everyone about being in the room, 
but no one would admit being here 
after six o’clock last night! 

Tom (Slowly): Scraping and rubbing 
noises, huh? Maybe you heard a 
mouse in the wall. (Brightly) Yes, 
that’s it! You probably heard a 
mouse. (Susre stares at Tom sar- 
donically) 

Susie (Slowly): There may be mice in 





the walls, Mr. Bentley, but I never 
saw a mouse who could move a chair 
clear across the room! 

Tom: What about the chair? (Susi 
points to a chair beside the desk down- 
stage right) 

Susie: That chair has always been in 
the spot where it is now, but it wasn’t 
this morning. 

Tom: Where did you find it? 

Susie: It was standing in front of the 
fireplace. (Gestures to fireplace, up- 
stage left) 

Tom: That’s not so mysterious. Why 
shouldn’t someone move a chair and 
forget to return it to its original 
position? 

Susie (Triwmphantly): That’s not all. 
I found two white smudges on the 
seat of the chair. I wiped them off 
when I moved the chair back, but 
they were there I tell you! 

Tom: Two white smudges? 

Susie: Yes. Right on the chair. Two 
smudgy footprints! 

Tom: Footprints! How could they get 
on the chair? 

Susie: Someone was standing on the 
chair. Someone was searching this 
room, and someone stood on that 
chair. That’s how I know someone 
was here! 

Tom: What could anyone be looking 
for here beside books? 

Susie: That’s what I’d like you to tell 
me, Mr. Bentley. There’s a lot of 
things I’d like to know — all of them 
bad! (Laura appears at upstage right 
entrance, followed by Lucas.) 


Laura: Tom! Tom Bentley! 
good to see you again! 


How 


Tom (Turning): You’re just as pretty 


as ever, Laura! (Lucas steps forward 
and looks at Suste) 

Susie (To Lucas): Take that evil eye 
off’n me, you! 

LauRA: Why, Susie! 

Lucas (To Suste): I’m sorry, Susie. I 
didn’t mean to stare. 

Susie: Everything’s been wrong in this 
house since you came here, Lucas! 
(To Laura) Oh, Miss Laura, I’m 
afraid! 

Laura (Soberly): Susie! I’d like you to 
prepare some tea for Mr. Bentley. 
We'll discuss this nonsense later. 

Sustn: Yes’m! (Glances at Lucas, side- 
steps him and exits hurriedly upstage 
right. Tom regards Lucas closely.) 

Tom: You’re not very popular with 
Susie, Lucas! 

Lucas (Smiling): She’s a nice lass — 
but I think she’s afraid of me. 

Tom: Why should she be afraid of you? 

Lucas: It must be my appearance, sir. 
I think she’s been accustomed to 
more “gentlemanly” butlers. 

Tom: Well, I don’t see anything so 
frightening about you. As a matter 
of fact, I’ll never get a well-tanned 
complexion like yours in a newspaper 
office. 

Lucas (Evasively): Yes, sir. I worked 
out-of-doors for a long, long time. 
Tom: Why did you take a job of this 

sort? 

Lucas: I’m getting old. The other 
work was too hard for me 

Tom (Smiling): I have my doubts 
about that. You look pretty strong 
to me. 

Lucas: Well, in my early days, I 
could whitewash a bulkhead as good 
as any young’un. (Sadly) But that 
was a long time ago. 





Tom (Musing): Yes, 1 understand. But 
it still doesn’t explain why you 
came to Miss Siddons’ house. 

Laura: Oh, Tom, I like Lucas and 
resent talk like that. Lucas is a 
wonderful help to Auntie and me. 

Lucas: Thank ye, Miss Laura. 

Tom (To Lucas): I’d like to know a 
little more about your earlier work. 

Lucas: There’s nothing much to tell, 
sir. I traveled to many lands and 
saw many things. That’s all gone 
now. I have nothing left but 
memories. 

Tom: Don’t you have a family? 

Lucas: No family. But I made many 
friends. Good friends! True 
friends! And I’ll never forget my 
friends. (Quickly) Now, if you'll 


excuse me, I'll get back to the 
galley. Cook’ll want some help with 
dinner. (Lucas bows solemnly, casts 


a long calculating look at Tom, and 
extts upstage right) 

Tom: He’s a strange ane! 
think he likes me. 

Laura: I don’t blame him at all. You 
sounded just like Susie. Why, 
Tom, I think you’re a suspicious 
old woman. 

Tom: Is that any way to talk to an 
old friend? (Seriously) And I still 
think that Lucas will bear watching. 
He—he doesn’t belong in this 
house. I can’t put my finger on it, 
but he doesn’t belong in this picture 
at all. 

Laura: Well, you’d better not let 
Auntie hear you say that. She 
thinks there’s no one like Lucas. 

Tom: Just the same I’m going to keep 
my eyes open. Lucas is a hard-set 
character and I think he’d stop at 


I don’t 


nothing 1t he wanted something im- 
portant. On the other hand, Susie 
is going to be my staunchest ally 
in this house. 

Laura (Brighter): Let’s not talk about 
them. Tell me about yourself, 
Tom. How did everything go after 
college? 

Tom (Smiling): Oh, I’m a great 
success, Laura. (Boastfully) The 
young journalist student voted most 
likely to succeed! I succeeded all 
right! Fifty bucks a week and a 
Christmas bonus! Star reporter on 
a bi-weekly! 

Laura: That’s not a bad start, Tom. 
Why, I gave up my work entirely. 
(Soberly) But it looks as though I’ll 
have to get a job soon. 

Tom: I’m sorry about that too, Laura. 
I read about your dad’s death in 
the paper. (Slowly) And I read 
about that other thing, too. 

LavaRA: You mean Dad’s money? 
Funny, isn’t it? Everyone thought 
that Dad was a wealthy man and he 
left exactly five hundred dollars! 
Oh, I can’t understand it, Tom. We 
had so much. I don’t know what 
happened to his money. 

Tom: Wasn’t the money mentioned 
in the will? 

Laura: No, Dad’s last will was made 
almost ten years ago. It was ter- 
ribly out-dated and he intended to 
revise it, but he died suddenly. 

Tom: You didn’t know anything about 
his business dealings? 

Laura: I knew very little about Dad’s 
business. What a hard-headed old 
man he was! An old, retired sea 
captain! He took no one into his 
confidence. 





Tom: There must have been someone. 
What about his lawyer? 

Laura: The lawyer knew nothing 
about the money. But there was 
the matter of the bonds. 

Tom (Interested): The bonds? 

Laura: Yes. Of course, you wouldn’t 
know anything about the bonds. 
They weren’t mentioned in the 
paper. 

Tom: Tell me about them. 

Laura: The greatest part of Dad’s 
wealth was represented in two hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of 
bonds which he purchased fifteen 
years ago! 

Tom (Whistling): Two hundred thou- 
sand! That is a bundle! 

Laura: The bonds were in the custody 
of Dad’s lawyer until six months ago. 

Tom: What happened then? 

Laura: Dad sent written instructions 


that the bonds be redeemed immedi- 
ately. He wanted the check in a 
week’s time. 


Tom: You mean your Dad cashed the 
bonds? 

Laura: Yes — all of them! The lawyer 
followed the instructions and Dad 
picked up the certified check. 

Tom: What happened to the money? 

Laura: We never found out. Aunt 
Emma knew nothing about the 
transaction. Dad left no accounting 
of it in his final papers. The money 
is gone! 

Tom (Ezcitedly): I’m glad I came here, 
Laura. Maybe Susie wasn’t so 
wrong after all. 

Lavra: But I don’t understand. What 
can you do? 

Tom: I don’t know. but I’m deter- 
mined to find out how two hundred 


thousand dollars can disappear in 
six months. Prices are high but 
inflation hasn’t hit us that hard yet! 

Laura: I’m glad you came, Tom, but 
I don’t see how we can do anything. 
Dad’s money is gone and it cer- 
tainly isn’t in this house. Dad 
would never keep that much here. 

Tom: No, I can believe that. No doubt 
he drew a nice rate of interest on 
the bonds. He wouldn’t have 
given that up just to keep the 
money here. 

Laura: What could he have done 
with it? 

Tom: It would seem that he wanted 
to use the money for another pur- 
pose. 

Laura: But two hundred thousand 
dollars — 

Tom: I know it’s a lot of money. The 
only possibility is that he wanted 
to invest it in some sort of business. 

Laura: Dad never owned a business. 
The sea was his only love. 

Tom: Perhaps he went into some enter- 
prise as a silent partner. Maybe 
he wanted to keep the whole thing 
a secret. 

Laura: That’s possible. But it would 
have to be something worth-while 
to make Dad invest two hundred 
thousand dollars! 

Tom: It couldn’t have been very worth- 
while, Laura. If your Dad had in- 
vested all his money, why didn’t 
the other partner come forth at the 
time of his death and make an an- 
nouncement of it? 

Laura: I —I never thought of that. 
(Quickly) But you don’t think that 
Dad was involved in anything un- 
derhanded? 





Tom: Not knowingly. He could have 
been the victim of an ingenious plot 
to swindle him out of his money! 

Laura: Oh, that’s terrible! 

Tom: I don’t know his partner, but if 
such a person exists, I’m determined 
to find him. 

Laura: But Dad was always such a 
suspicious person. I can’t imagine 
anyone he would trust with such a 
large sum of money. 

Tom (Soberly): He wouldn’t trust any 
stranger. It would have to be some- 
one in his confidence — 
his own family! 

LaurRA: You — you 
us, here? 

Tom: I’m afraid it 

Laura: But who? 

Tom: I don’t know. 


someone in 
mean 
looks that 


way. 


I may be on the 


wrong track but if I’m right, some- 
one in this house is responsible! 


Laura: There’s no one here but Auntie 
and myself. And Auntie has plenty 
of money. She didn’t need anything 
from Dad. 

Tom: That’s true. 

Laura: And that would leave — 
(Quickly) Oh, Tom, you don’t think 
that I know anything about this 
business! 

Tom: Laura! 

Laura: That’s what you think! That’s 
why you came here! Oh, Tom — 

Tom: Wait a minute, Laura! You’re 
jumping to conclusions. I didn’t 
say anything of the kind. Why 
should you take your father’s money 
It would be robbing from yourself! 

Laura: Then you don’t suspect me? 

Tom (Smiling): Of course not! 

Laura: Oh, Tom, for a moment I 
thought — 


one of 


Tom: But I still think someone here 
is responsible. 

Laura: But there’s no one else. 

Tom: What about Florence Ashley, 
your Aunt’s secretary. And Dr. 
Allison? 

Laura: They wouldn’t know anything 
about it. Dad wasn’t intimate with 
them at all. 

Tom: And Lucas? 

Laura: That possibility is out! Lucas 
came here only two weeks ago. That 
was after Dad’s death. And to sus- 
spect Susie is out of the question! 

Tom: Nothing is impossible! We’re up 
against a tough problem. Did you 
go through your father’s papers to 
find any mention of a partnership? 

Laura: His entire effects were ex- 
amined, but there was no mention 
of the money. Dad was too clever 
for that. If he wanted to keep a 
secret, he’d keep it! (Emma, Sip- 
pons, Dr. ALLISON, and FLORENCE 
ASHLEY enter right. EMMA im- 
mediately recognizes Tom) 

Emma: Tom! This is a surprise! 

Tom: It’s nice seeing you again, Miss 
Siddons. 

Emma: We used to have good times 
while you and Laura were college 
students. However, that’s all been 
changed. (Quickly) But never mind. 
I’d like you to meet Miss Ashley, 
my secretary, and Dr. Allison. 
(Smiling) He’s my house doctor. 
(Greetings are exchanged) I suppose 
you read about my brother’s death. 

Tom: Yes. 

Emma: And I suppose you thought the 
whole thing rather strange? 

Tom: Strange? 

Emma: Oh, you can’t fool me, Tom. 





You always had a nose for news. 

Tom: Well, to be truthful, that’s why 
I’m here. I thought it strange that 
the Captain died penniless, and I 
thought that maybe I could help 
Laura. 

Laura (7'o Emma): I’ve already told 
Tom that there’s very little that he 
can do. 

Tom: I’m not so sure, Laura. 

Emma: I suppose that Laura told you 
my brother cashed all his bonds 
shortly before his death? 

Tom: Yes. 

Emma: And you know the money is 
not accounted for? 

Tom: Yes, that’s right. 

Emma: You seem rather well versed on 
the subject. (Slyly) But there’s one 
thing you don’t know — there’s 
something that I found out! 

Dr. Atiison: Now, Miss Siddons, 
don’t get all upset. I’ve already 
warned you to have as little to do 
with this problem as possible. 

Emma: Yes, Doctor, but I can’t have 
my niece deliberately hoodwinked 
without lifting a finger to help her. 

Tom: What have you found out, Miss 
Siddons? 

Emma (Slowly): From the first, I felt 
that my brother had invested his 
money, that he had gone into part- 
nership with someone and I also 
felt that he would leave some clue 
as to his partner and the nature of 
the investment in the event of his 
death. My brother was not a very 
trusting person. 

Tom: That’s my pet theory, too. 

Emma: Of course, he wouldn’t come 
right out and tell us about his 
partner, but should something have 


gone wrong, there would be a little 
telltale clue there—to warn us! 

Tom: To warn you? 

Emma: I knew my brother long enough 
to be certain that he would leave 
something behind to identify his 
partner! 

Laura: Auntie! 

Emma (Nodding): Yes, Laura, I knew 
your father better than anyone else 
in this world. Oh, he was a clever 
one— but this time he was too 
clever, I’m afraid. 

Laura: What do you mean, Auntie? 

Emma (Nodding to Miss AsuuzEy): I 
instructed my secretary to make a 
thorough search of the papers in his 
desk. I told her to disregard noth- 
ing. I wanted every scrap of paper. 

Laura: I searched, too, but I found 
nothing! 

Emma: What was found could have 
been very easily overlooked, but I’m 
sure it was a definite clue for us! 

LauRA (Quickly): What was it, Auntie? 

Emma: I think that Miss Ashley can 
tell us that better. Won’t you tell 
us what you found, Florence? 

FLORENCE (Smiling): I’m afraid I 
didn’t think it too important at the 
time, but I gave it to Miss Siddons, 
anyway. I had looked over every- 
thing and was about to give up when 
I found a small scrap of paper 
wedged in back of the desk drawer. 

Tom (Pointing to desk): Was that the 
desk you searched? 

FLoRENCE: Yes. I read the few words 
on the paper and I was so puzzled 
that I immediately gave the message 
to Miss Siddons. I couldn’t make 
anything out of it. 

Tom: Where is the paper? 





Emma (Handing a scrap of paper to 
Tom): This is the message that 
Florence found. (Tom examines the 
paper. ) 

Tom (Reading aloud): “The five but- 
tons.” (Turns paper over and reads 
again) “The five buttons.”’ (Looks 
at Miss Sippons) That’s not a very 
clear message. 

Emma: That’s why I’m glad you’re 
here, Tom. I know that the five 
buttons have a special meaning. My 
brother was trying to tell us some- 
thing! 

FLORENCE: I can’t understand it. 

Dr. ALiison: And it’s too much for 
me! Really, Miss Siddons! I think 
you’re exciting yourself needlessly. 

Emma (Defianily): Vll not rest until I 
find the meaning of the five buttons. 
Why should my brother leave a 
scrap of paper with those words 
written on it? 

Tom (Examining paper): Well, I 
don’t know but I’m going to find 
out. (To FLORENCE) When did you 
find this paper? 

FLORENCE: Yesterday. 

Tom: You didn’t tell anyone about it? 

FLORENCE: No, I went to Miss Siddons 
and gave the paper to her. 

Tom: Did anyone see you searching 
the desk? 

FLORENCE (Reflecting): Well, I think 
Lucas came in once or twice, but 
he didn’t pay any attention to me. 

Tom (To Emma): You didn’t consult 
anyone about this paper? 

Emma: No, the only ones who know 
about its existence are Florence, Dr. 
Allison, and myself. Now, you and 
Laura share our secret. 

Tom: Dr. Allison — how did he know? 
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Dr. Atuison: When I checked Miss 
Siddons’ pulse late yesterday after- 
noon, I noticed that she was un- 
usually disturbed. I knew that 
something was wrong, and I ques- 
tioned her. 

Emma (Smiling): You can’t keep any- 
thing from a doctor. I had to tell 
him about the paper to convince 
him that I wasn’t on the verge of 
another collapse. 

Laura: But, Auntie, you never told 
me anything about this strange mes- 
sage. 

Emma: I didn’t want to build up your 
hopes, Laura. I wanted to have 
something more to work on. (LAURA 
takes the paper from Tom.) 

Laura (Reading): ‘The five buttons.” 
Yes, this is Dad’s handwriting. I’d 
recognize that scrawl anywhere. 
But what did he mean, Tom? 

Tom (Musing): It may mean nothing 
—and it may mean everything! 
It might have been an instruction 
to his tailor about one of his uni- 
forms. Don’t build up your hopes 
too much, Laura. 

Dr. Auuison: I think that’s wise ad- 
vice, Tom. I don’t think that any- 
one should get excited about this. 

Laura (Hopefully): But it’s the only 
thing we have to work on! Qh, I 
know that Dad was trying to tell 
us something. 

Tom (Brightly): I think so, too! (To 
Emma) But we mustn’t speak about 
this to anyone. Tell me, how did 
Lucas come to this house? 

Emma: Why, he applied for a job and 
at the time I needed someone. 
(Quickly) But I hardly see what 
that has to do with this business. 





Tom: Susie doesn’t like him. 

Emma: Oh, Susie! She doesn’t like 
anyone. Why, in her opinion 
Florence and Dr. Allison are fiends! 

Tom: Susie told me there’ve been 
strange doings around this house. 

Emma: Strange doings? 

Dr. ALLISON: Susie is an overwrought, 
nervous women. There’s nothing to 
her ramblings. 

FLORENCE: Heavens, no! If I resented 
every evil look she’s given me, I 
would have resigned long ago. 

Tom (Musing): We may be wrong 
about her. She’s been in this house 
a long time. If something were 


wrong, she might be the first per- 
son to realize it! 

Emma: I can see that Susie’s been in- 
fluencing you. 
you? 

Tom: She mentioned something about 
hearing strange noises last night — 


What has she told 


in this room! 

Emma: Goodness! It’s worse than I 
thought! Why, Susie is a firm be- 
liever in ghosts! 

Tom: I don’t think the noises were 
made by ghosts! She heard a strange 
scraping and rubbing and this morn- 
ing she found one of the chairs out 
of place. 

Emma (Interested): Where was the 
chair? 

Tom: Susie found it in front of the 
fireplace. (Gestures to fireplace) 

Emma: Is it possible that someone 
was searching the fireplace? 

Tom: It’s possible. 

Laura (Suddenly): Do you think that 
Dad’s money is hidden in the fire- 
place? 

Tom (Smiling): No, it would be rather 


a hot place to keep any money. But, 
I’m inclined to believe Susie! 

Emma: Well, I think you’re entirely 
too old to take any stock in fairy 
tales, Tom. (Everyone smiles.) 

Tom (Musing): It may be a hunch 
and again it may be — (Breaks off 
as he walks to fireplace. He taps on 
one or two bricks. He examines the 
hearth rather carefully and _ then 
straightens. Everyone watches with 
rapt attention. Tom’s eyes follow the 
rows of books and finally they rest on 
the portrait of the Captain over the 
fireplace. He studies the portrait. 
The portait, a picture of a sea captain 
in a four-buttoned great coat may be 
seen by the audience at the discretion 
of the director.) The Captain was a 
handsome man. 

Emma: My brother was very im- 
pressive. 

Tom: Has this painting been in the 
house long? 

Emma: Mercy, yes! It was painted by 
an old sea friend of his almost 
twenty years ago. That was shortly 
before his retirement. (Tom studies 
portrait again) 

Tom (Musing): Well, there’s another 
theory gone up in smoke! 

Emma: What theory, Tom? 

Tom: I counted the buttons on the 
captain’s coat? 

Emma: What? 

Laura: The buttons? 

Tom: Don’t get excited, Laura. The 
coat has only four buttons. That’s 
not our secret clue! 

Emma: I don’t think you’ll find any 
secret clue in the picture, Tom. 
Three buttons or four buttons — 
it’s too much for me! (Tom takes a 





chair, places it before the fireplace, 
stands upon it, and examines the 
portrait at closer range.) 

Tom: Hey! What’s this? (Everyone 
gathers beneath portrait. Tom bends 
closer and sniffs the portrait.) That 
is something! (Runs his finger care- 
fully across the portrait and then gets 
down off the chair.) Someone used 
this chair for the same purpose last 
night! 

Emma: Then you really believe what 
Susie told you? 

Tom: I was never surer about any- 
thing! 

Laura (Ezcitedly): Tom! You know 
the truth! I can see it in your face! 

Tom: No, Laura —I don’t know too 
much yet— but I’m on to some- 
thing. 

Dr. ALLISON: What do you suspect, 
Tom? 

Tom: It’s too early to tell—but I 


know that someone was working on 
the portrait last night. And I think 
I know why. Yes, it ties in per- 
fectly! 

Dr. Auuison (7'0 Emma): I think it’s 
time you had some rest, Miss Sid- 


dons. Midnight prowlers and five 
buttons are too much for you! 

Emma: Rest? Why, Dr. Allison, I 
couldn’t rest now if I were drugged. 
Tom is going to find the answer to 
this whole business. 

Tom: I hope I can — but I would like 
it if everyone left the room for a 
little while. (FLorENcE, Emma, 
Laura, and Dr. ALLISON move to 
right exit) Laura, I’d like you to 
stay here. (She joins him downstage 
center) And, Dr. Allison —I’d like 
you to ask Liuicas to come here when 


he’s free. (Dr. ALLISON nods and he, 
EmMa and FLORENCE exit right.) 

Laura: What can I do for you, Tom? 

Tom (Pointing to portarit): I’d like you 
to tell me everything you can about 
that painting. 

Laura: Everything? Why, there’s 
nothing to tell. It’s hung there for 
ages. Auntie told you about it. 

Tom: No, I don’t want to know about 
its origin. I’d like to know every- 
thing about the details. 

Laura: You examined it. You saw all 
the details for yourself. 

Tom: Not quite. You see, that painting 
was tampered with last night. 

Laura: Tampered? 

Tom: Yes. Someone changed the de- 
tails. I noticed that immediately 
when I smelled turpentine on the 
canvas. (Slowly) Something was 
rubbed off the portrait! (LaurRa’s 
eyes move in the direction of the 
portrait) That’s what Susie heard. 
She heard the noise of someone 
rubbing and scraping the portrait. 
Someone was standing on the chair. 
Susie wasn’t wrong! She heard the 
culprit at work! 

LauRA: But why should anyone want 
to change the painting? 

Tom: That’s what I want to find out. 
Maybe something showed on the 
portrait that had to be removed. 
Maybe someone rubbed out the 
clue to the entire mystery! 

Laura: You mean — The five buttons? 

Tom: I don’t know about that but — 
(Breaks off) Yes! (Looks at painting 
and brightens) That’s it! That’s 
what was changed! 

Laura: But, Tom, there are only four 
buttons showing on the painting! 





Tom: Yes, because someone removed 
one of the buttons from the portrait 
last night! Someone realized the 
significance of the five buttons mes- 
sage left by your father. Someone 
didn’t want us to know that the 
portrait originally had five buttons. 
The fifth button was rubbed out with 
turpentine and skillfully touched- 
up with black paint! 

Laura: But, why? 

Tom (Glumly): I don’t know — but 
when we find out what your Father 
meant by the five buttons, we’ll 
know the truth! (Lucas, Emma, and 
Dr. ALLISON enter right) 

Lucas: You wanted to speak to me, 
sir? 

Tom: Yes, Lucas. I was quite im- 
pressed by you when I first came in 
today. 

Lucas: Impressed, sir? 

Tom: You needn’t act any longer. You 
never belonged in a parlor scene. 
You were a seaman, weren’t you? 

Lucas (Quickly): No! 

Tom: I don’t think you ever got that 
weather-beaten tan on a land job 
and earlier this afternoon you spoke 
about whitewashing a “bulkhead.” 
A landlubber would never say bulk- 
head — he’d say wall! And then, 
you went to the “galley” to help the 
cook with dinner. That’s seaman’s 
language, Lucas. What are you 
trying to hide anyway? 

Lucas: Mr. Tom — I — 

Tom: You were a seaman, weren’t you? 

Lucas: Yes. 

Tom: And you knew Laura’s father? 
Perhaps you went into partnership 
with him and cheated him out of 
his money. 


Lucas (Simply and sincerely): He was 
my best friend. 

Tom: Then, you, too, read about his 
sudden death and the disappearance 
of his money. Is that why you came 
to this house? 

Lucas: Yes. I didn’t want anyone to 
recognize me. I thought I could 
work better this way and perhaps 
protect Miss Laura’s interests. I 
didn’t know anything about a part- 
nership, though. 

Tom: I think you're telling the truth, 
Lucas, and I admire your intentions. 


Emma: Why, Lucas, I had no idea 
that you knew my brother. 

Lucas: Yes ma’am. I’m sorry if I 
deceived you. 

Emma: I’m very grateful for your help. 
Tom (Pointing to portrait): Have you 
ever seen this painting before? 
Lucas: Yes, I remember when it was 

painted. I knew the artist. 


Tom: 1 think if you'll look at it care- 
fully, you'll find that the picture 
has been changed. You'll probably 
recognize the flaw, being an old 
seafaring man. (Lucas studies the 
portrait) 

Lucas (Suddenly) : It has been changed 
One of the coat buttons is missing. 
There should be five buttons! 

Emma: What’s this? 

Tom: Someone tampered with this 
painting last night. Someone who 
didn’t want us to learn the sig- 
nificance of your brother’s message! 


Emma: Who could have done all this? 


Tom: I don’t think that’s too difficult 
for us to find out. (Pause) Is it, 
Dr. Allison? 

Dr. ALLISON: How should I know? 





Tom: Unless I miss my guess, you 
changed the painting! 

Dr. Auuison: You don’t know what 
you’re talking about. 

Emma: Yes, Tom, I don’t think that 
my doctor knows anything about 
this business. 

Tom: I think that Dr. Allison knows 
a good deal about everything. Re- 
member there were only three per- 
sons who knew about the message. 

Emma (Slowly): That’s right. Miss 
Ashley knew about it. She found 
the message and gave it to me. I 
suppose you could suspect me. And 
then I showed the message to Dr. 
Allison. 

Tom: In order to realize the original 
painting could be dangerous, the 
guilty person would have to know of 
the existence of the Captain’s last 
message. That’s why one of you had 
to be the person who came here last 
night and removed the fifth button! 

Dr. Atuison: I don’t care what you 
think, Tom. Why should you blame 
that work on me? 

Tom: I accuse you because you’re the 
only person who completely fills the 
bill. If Miss Ashley were guilty, 
she would have destroyed the mes- 
sage and never presented it to Miss 
Siddons. 

Emma: Yes, that makes sense. 

‘Tom: And I can’t imagine Miss Siddons 
prowling around in the dead of 
night, climbing chairs and retouching 
old portraits. I don’t think her 
health would permit it. Further- 
more, if the portrait held incrimin- 
ating evidence against her, she would 
simply have to order the entire 
picture removed! 


Laura: Then it would have to be Dr. 
Allison! 

Tom (To Docror): Yes. You were 
the only person who had the knowl- 
edge and the opportunity to change 
the portrait! 

Dr. Auuison: And I suppose you have 
proof of this? Why in heaven’s 
name should I rub out the fifth 
button. What could it possibly 
mean to me? 

Tom: You knew that once the secret 
of the Captain’s message was dis- 
covered, the five buttons in the por- 
trait would be dangerous to you. In 
a matter of time, someone would 
stumble upon the truth. 

Dr. ALLISON: That’s nonsense. 

Tom: No. You were in the house a 
long time. You are a very convincing 
man. Why, even Susie commented 
on your smooth tongue. If you had 
a profitable enterprise, I think you 
could have persuaded the Captain 
to invest his money in the business. 

Laura: Then Dr. Allison was Father’s 
partner! 

Tom: Yes, Laura, but I think it was 
a clever scheme to get hold of your 
father’s money. Maybe the doctor 
realized that your father wasn’t a 
well man and that he couldn’t live 
too long. I imagine he devised a 
sure-fire way of getting the money 
and your father was sworn to secrecy 
until he had doubled his original in- 
vestment! 

Dr. ALLISON: Maybe I did invest the 
Captain’s money for him. There’s 
nothing wrong with that. I’m no 
criminal. I played the stock market 
— and lost. 


Tom: You did a criminal act! You 





invested the money but after the 
Captain’s death you had no in- 
tention of turning the investments 
over to the rightful heir, Laura. 
You'll still have to pay that money 
back. That’s thievery! 

Dr. ALLISON: But what about the 
painting? How can you prove any- 
thing by that? 

Tom: After hearing about the message 
ori the scrap of paper, you knew that 
something had to be done about the 
five buttons on the canvas. You 
knew the significance of the message. 
It would be impossible to destroy 
the painting. Its disappearance 
would be noticed. But, with luck, 
you could possibly change the de- 
tails of the buttons, so that no one 
would realize what the Captain was 
trying to tell us. (Jo Lucas) Take 
him away and call the authorities. 
After the police are through with him 
I think he’ll be willing to tell where 
he invested Laura’s money. (Lucas 
takes Dr. ALLISON’s arm and the two 
men exit right.) 

Emma: I—I still don’t understand. 
What could my brother possibly 
have meant by that message. How 
could he indicate that the doctor 
was his partner by that senseless 
message? 

Laura: I don’t understand, either. 
(Tearfully) Oh, Dr. Allison was a 
fiend. Posing in this house as a 
friend of the family. Why, he even 
wanted to marry me! He asked 
Dad before he died. 

Tom (Surprised): Marry? He wanted 
to marry you, Laura? 

Laura: Yes, yes! It was all part of 
his scheme. He didn’t want me. 


He wanted to gain Father’s confi- 
dence — Father’s money! 

Tom: And the Captain knew that 
Dr. Allison asked you to marry him? 

Laura: Yes. 

Tom (Brightly): I wish I had known 
that before! It would have cleared 
up the mystery! 

Emma: What? 

Tom: I know what the Captain meant 
by his message. (7'’o Emma) Don’t 
you remember when you were 
younger there was a popular super- 
stition that you could tell the man 
you would marry by counting the 
buttons on your dress—or your 
coat! 

Emma (Smiling): Well, that was a long 
time ago, but — (Thoughtfully) Why, 
yes! Of course, I remember that 
little rhyme! 

Laura (Counting slowly on her fingers): 
Rich man — poor man — beggar 
man — thief — doctor! 

Emma: Yes. The fifth button indi- 
cated a doctor! 

LauRA: I remember, too. (Sadly) 
Why, Dad used to recite that for 
me. Whenever he came home from 
one of his voyages, I—TI used to 
recite that rhyme while I counted 
off the buttons of his coat! (Sud- 
denly) Oh, Tom! That’s what he 
wanted me to remember! He knew 
that I could identify Dr. Allison if 
I only remembered that silly old 
rhyme! 

Tom: Dr. Allison remembered the 
rhyme, too! That’s why he had to 
change the painting! 

Emma: Oh, it’s so clear now, thanks to 
you, Tom! I might have looked at 
that painting for years without 





realizing what my brother meant. 
Laura: Yes, Tom, we have to thank 
you for a lot of things. 

Tom: Well, we still have to get your 
money back. I think that Allison 
will co-operate with the police. 
(Smiling) He won’t have much use 
for money from now on. (Seriously, 


Laura (Smiling): I never said yes. 
Tom (Relieved): That’s enough, lady. 


And I’d like you to count the buttons 
again. Maybe you can work the 


whole thing out in my favor this 
time! (Tom takes Laura’s arm and 
Emma gazes thoughtfully at the por- 
trait and smiles as the curtain falls.) 


to Laura) But there’s one thing that 
you'll have to tell me. Did you 
consent to marry him? 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Five Burrons 
Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 


Properties: A large portrait of a sea captain, 
a scrap of paper. 


Setting: The library in Miss Siddons’ home. 
Upstage right is door leading to hall. 
Large window upstage center faces garden. 
Upstage left is em a over which hangs 
the oil painting of an old sea captain. 
Portion of painting faces audience but 
minute details are hidden. Rows of books 
adorn walls. Downstage left are several 
chairs and downstage right are a desk and 
chair. Set is smartly furnished and decor- 
ations suggest quality and refinement. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Curious Quest 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
LARRY HAMILTON 
Marie HamiutTon 
RIcHARD Bristow 
Bos NAYLOR 
Don BENTLEY 
PAMELA BENTLEY 
Mr. BENTLEY 
SALLY 
BADGER 


Sertine: The Bentley living room. 

At Rise: PAMELA BENTLEY is direc- 
ting a rehearsal of a school play. 
Two chairs have been pushed to- 


gether center stage as a throne for 
the Kina and QUEEN, played by 


Larry and Marte. Each monarch 
wears a newspaper crown and LARRY 
holds a folded newspaper as a scepter. 
LARRY sits with one leg thrown over 
the arm of his chair, and Marie is 
slumped down in hers. She steals 
a look at her script which is in her 
lap. Other members of thé cast stand 
about, awaiting instructions. 
PAMELA: For goodness’ sake! That’s no 
way for a king to sit, Larry Hamil- 
ton. <A king should be more regal. 
Larry: I don’t know how to be legal. 
PaMELA: Regal . . . not legal! It’s 
what kings are when they ‘sit on 
their thrones. 
Larry: Then it means uncomfortable. 
This chair seems to have lumps and 
bumps all over it. 
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PaMELA: Now sit up straight, both of 
you. Marie stop peeking at your 
lines. I’ll tell you if you get stuck. 
Now let’s start again. 

Larry: O.K., O.K. (In a deep voice) 
What ho, my love, where is our 
beauteous daughter this morning? 

Marie (Speaking in a stilted, un- 
natural voice): She is in the garden, 
my liege. Shall I summon her? 

Larry: Nope. I...er...mean... 
No, my love. Let her enjoy the 
beauty she cannot see. 

Marie: Alas, our poor child is blind. 
Sob! Sob! Sob! 

PaMELA (In great disgust): No! No! 
No! (Grabs script from Marie and 
points to it) You don’t read ‘Sob, 
sob, sob.” Those are the stage 
directions. You are supposed to 
sob because your daughter is blind. 

Marte: Oh, I get it. Shall I try again? 

PaMELA: No, I can’t bear it. Just 
go on from there. 

Larry: From where she says, “Sob, 
sob, sob?” 

PAMELA (Outraged): She doesn’t say, 
“Sob, sob, sob!’ She just dabs at 
her eyes with a lace handkerchief 
or something. 

Marte: I don’t have a lace handker- 
chief. 

PAMELA: Never mind, Go on. 
your next line, King. 

Larry (Throwing his leg over chair arm 
again): It’s not my turn. This is 


Take 





where the Grand Chambermaid 
comes in. 

PamELA: Chamberlain, silly! Not 
Chambermaid! (Jo Dick) That’s 
where you enter, Dick. Now re- 
member, try to talk real loud. 

Dick (Entering stiffly and shouting): 
Sire, the suitors are without. 

Larry: I think that’s dumb. It makes 
me feel as if I should say . . . “with- 
out what?” 

PAMELA: It doesn’t mean without any- 
thing. It means outside. 

Larry: Then why doesn’t he say “out- 
side’’? 

PAMELA: Because it isn’t old-fashioned. 
This is an old-fashioned play so the 
people must talk old-fashioned talk. 
You can’t expect kings and queens 
to talk the way we do. 

Larry: O.K., so the suitors are with- 
out. How many are there, Lord 
Chamberlain? 

Dick: Only three, my lord. 

Larry: Show them in. 

Marie: I hope they are young and 
handsome, my lord. 

Larry (To Pameta): Now there’s 
another silly line. What difference 
does it make if the suitors are hand- 
some or not. The Princess can’t 
see them anyhow. She’s blind. 

Pameta (Angrily): But she doesn’t 
stay blind, you idiot. That’s part 
of the plot. When the Prince fulfils 
his quest, the bandage falls from 
her eyes and she can see. Now let’s 
have the three suitors. 

Bos: I’m the only one here. Don and 
Badger went downstairs to look at 
television. : 

Larry: That’s a good idea. What’s on? 

PamMELA: Never you mind what’s on. 
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We’ve got to get this play in shape 
for tomorrow and it won’t be fit for 
anything at this rate. (7’o SaLiy) 
Sally, you go down and drag them 
up here. (SAuiy exits as Pam wipes 
her forehead and fans herself with 
her script.) This is a terrible job. 
I’ll never write another play as long 
as I live. 

Marie (Jn a comforting voice): I 
think it’s a lovely play, Pam. It’s 


just these horrible boys. They never 
seriously. 


take anything 
BENTLEY enters.) 

Mr. Bentiey: Oh, hello, children. 
Has anyone seen the evening paper? 

PaMELA: It must be here some place, 
Daddy. But would you please go 
somewhere else to read it? We’re 
having our play rehearsal here. 

Mr. Brntriey: So I see. How’s it 
going? 

PaMELA (Almost in tears): Terrible. 
Just terrible. 

Mr. Benriey: Well, don’t worry, 
Pam. They always say the worst 
rehearsals turn out the best per- 
formances. Now, if I can just find 
the evening paper. . . . (Looks around 
for it) 

Larry: Maybe this is part of it on my 
head, Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bent ey: What’s that, Larry? 

Larry (Taking off his crown and in- 
specting it): Yes. Here’s the sports 
section all right; and I think Marie 
is wearing the front page. (Unrolling 
scepter) And this seems to be the 
business and financial section. 

Mr. Bent ey: Bless my soul! Pamela, 
how many times have I told you not 
to monkey with the evening paper! 

PaMeELA: I’m sorry, Daddy. I thought 


(Mr. 





it was last night’s paper. 

Mr. Benttey: This isn’t fit for any- 
thing now. You youngsters might 
just as well keep it. 

Larry: I told her we didn’t need any 
old crowns, but she said it would 
create atmosphere. 

PaMELA: Well, you needed something 
to make you feel like a king. 

Larry: A newspaper crown didn’t 
make me feel like anything. I 
guess I’m just no actor. 

PaMELA: I'll say you’re not. 

Mr. Bentiey: What is the purpose of 
this production anyhow, Pam? 

Pame.a: It’s for our social studies 
class. We’re having open house and 
I wrote an original play. 

Mr. BentLey: You wrote it? 

PAMELA: Well, I got some of my ideas 
out of a fairy tale but I put it to- 
gether and now we’re rehearsing. 

Maris: It’s really a lovely play, Mr. 
Bentley, if only these boys would 
act their parts right. (SALLy enters 
with Don and BADGER.) 

Sautty: Here they are, Pam, but I 
practically had to drag them by the 
hair. 

Banpcer: It was right at the best part. 

Don: They were going to catch the 
killer almost any minute. Oh, hello, 
Dad. Did you come to see the play? 

Mr. Bentiey: No, I came to get the 
evening paper, but since I’m here 
I might as well stay, if I’m not in 
the way. I used to do a bit of acting 
now and then when I was in school. 
Maybe I can help. (Sits down) 
What’s it all about? 

SaLiy: It’s about a King and Queen 
who have a beautiful blind daughter. 
That’s me. (Holds up bandage) See 


here’s the bandage I wear when I’m 
on stage. Three suitors come to the 
palace to ask for my hand, but the 
King. ... 

PamELA: Don’t tell any more, Sally. 
That’s just where we are now. Enter 
the three suitors. (Bos, Don and 
BADGER approach the throne.) 

Bos: Hail, mighty King. 

Don and Bancer: Hail, mighty King. 

Sauiy: I think they should say some- 
thing to the Queen, too, Pam. 

Pameta: QO.K. All three can say, “Hail 
gracious Queen.” 

Bos, Don and Bancer: Hail, gracious 
Queen. 

Larry: You three Princes desire to 
marry my daughter. 

PAMELA: You’re supposed to say that 
as if it’s a question. Make your 
voice go up at the end like this. 
(Repeating with rising inflection) You 
three Princes desire to marry my 
daughter? 

Larry: O.K. I'll say it that way the 
next time. 

Bos, Don, and Bapcrr: We do, your 
Majesty. 

Larry: Then I have a quest for you. 
Go forth into my kingdom. Search 
in every town and village, in every 
forest and every valley until you 
have found the most precious gift for 
the Princess. The one who brings 
the most priceless object in my 
kingdom shall have the hand of the 
lovely Princess Imogene. 

Pameta: And that’s the end of the 
first act. How do you like it, 
Daddy? 

Mr. Bentiey: Well, I can hardly say 
at this point. What do the suitors 
bring back? 





Bos: I bring back a piece of gold. 

Don: I bring a piece of lead. 

Bapcer: And I bring a lump of coal. 

Mr. BentLEy: Ummm! And which 
one gets the Princess? 

Satiy: There’s the part I don’t like, 
Mr. Bentley. When Badger holds 
up the lump of coal, the bandage 
falls from my eyes and the King 
gives him my hand in marriage. I 
don’t think a lump of coal is very 
romantic. 

PAMELA: But that’s the whole point of 
the play. Coal is the most precious 
thing in the kingdom. Without it 
the other metals would be worthless. 

Sauty: I still don’t think it’s romantic. 
Ugly old coal! 

PaMELA: What do you think, Daddy? 

Mr. Bentiey: You say this is a play 
for your social studies class? 

ALL: Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey: Then why don’t you 
write about something you know 
and understand? 

PAMELA: We understand about coal, 
Daddy. 

Mr. BENTLEY: Yes, but all this fairy 
tale nonsense! Why not write about 
America, your own country? 

PAMELA: But we don’t have kings and 
queens and princes and princesses in 
America. 

Larry: No, and I think it’s a good 
thing. I like your idea, Mr. Bentley. 

Pameta: I don’t think it would be 
very dramatic. 

Mr. Bentiey: You could make it 
dramatic. Living in America is the 
most dramatic thing I know. 

PamELA: But how could we make a 
story out of it? 

Mr. Bentiey: Go ahead with your 
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quest idea, only transfer it to 
America. Let Larry be Uncle Sam 
instead of a king. 

Larry: I’d like that. Then I could 
talk like a real American and not 
have to say, ““What ho, my love,” 
and all that slush! 

Marte: If Larry’s going to be Uncle 
Sam, I could be Miss Liberty. We 
went to a party one time as Uncle 
Sam and Miss Liberty and we still 
have the costumes at home, don’t 
we, Larry? 

Larry: Mom will know where they are. 

Satity: What could I be, Mr. Bentley? 

Mr. Bentitey: Maybe you would like 
to be the figure of Justice. 

Satiy: That’s a great idea. All the 
statues and pictures of Justice repre- 
sent her as wearing a blindfold. 

Mr. Bentiey: And I'll make you a 
pair of scales out of two pie pans and 
some chain we have down in the 
cellar. 

PAMELA: I still don’t see how we can 
work it out. What sort of quest 
would we have? 

Mr. Bentiey: Well, suppose Uncle 
Sam and Miss Liberty decide to have 
a quest for citizenship. Ask your 
citizens to bring in whatever they 
consider most important to Ameri- 
cans. 

PAMELA: That sounds too hard. 

Mr. Bent ey: Nonsense. There are 
many things right in this room that 
should be precious to Americans. 
Your job is to decide what is the 
most precious of all. 

Dick: Could we try it right now? I 
see something I could bring. 

Mr. Bent ey: That might be a good 
idea. I’ll go downstairs and make a 





pair of scales for our lady Justice. 
That should give the rest of you 
time to decide what to bring. Re- 
member, it should be something no 
American could do without, some- 
thing that is most precious to a good 
citizen. 

PAMELA: You make it sound like a 
game. 

Mr. BENTLEY: It is a game in a way, 
but Justice will have to decide who 
is the best citizen. Come along, 
Sally, you can help me make the 
seales. (Sauity and Mr. BENTLEY 
exit.) 

Marre: Come on, Larry, let’s run home 
and dig out those costumes. 

Larry: O.K. I’d much rather wear an 
Uncle Sam suit than that silly old 
crown and a long bathrobe. (Hxit 
Marie and Larry) 

Bos: What do we do now? Just take 
anything we want out of this room? 

Don: Yes. That seems to be the idea. 
Anything that would be important 
to an American citizen. 

BapGeEr: This is almost like a treasure 
hunt. 

Dick: It’s easier than being Lord 
Chamberlain. I’m always afraid I'll 
forget my lines. (The boys wander 
around the room, peering at objects 
choosing and then rejecting them as 
they go.) 

PAMELA: Well, I guess I’d better write 
a little speech for Uncle Sam and 
Miss Liberty to explain the idea of 
the quest. (Sits at table and begins 
to write) I'll have to make them 
short or they’ll never be able to 
learn them. 

Bos: It’s a good thing we’ve been 
studying about citizenship in school 
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or I wouldn’t be able to think of a 
thing. 

Bapeer: That doesn’t help me much. 
I wish I had that little book we were 
reading, Keys to Citizenship. 

Don (Alt desk): Here, take mine. 
Let’s look at it together. Maybe 
we'll both get some ideas. 

Dick (Smugly): I have mine already 
picked out. 

Bos: You’re too smart. Golly, I’m 
like the Prince in the play. All I 
can think of is money. 

BapGer: That won’t do. Money is 
no proof that you’re a good citizen 
or a bad one. 

Don (Seizing book): Oh boy! Oh boy! 
This picture gives me an idea. I 
know what I’m bringing. 

BapGER (Snatching book): Let me see. 
Let me see. Aw, I don’t see any 
bright idea in that picture. Let’s 
look at the next page, Bob. 

Bos: Ummmm. I know what it means 
to be a good citizen all right, but I 
don’t know how to demonstrate it. 

Bapcer: The liberty bell! There’s an 
idea. No American would want to 
give up the liberty bell. 

Bos: Dry up! Where would we get a 
liberty bell in this room? Mr. 
Bentley says we can find everything 
we need right here. We can’t get a 
liberty bell. 


BapGer: Yeah, I guess you’re right. 


Bos: Democracy. No American would 
want to give up democracy, but 
that’s another thing you can’t pick 
up in your hands and carry around 
with you. It’s just a word. . 

Bapcer: If it’s a word, then it should 
be in a dictionary. There’s an idea 





for you. Bring a dictionary and open 
it to the word Democracy. 

Pame.LaA: Miss Reed says Democracy 
is more than a word. It’s an idea... 
a way of life. I don’t think a dic- 
tionary’s any good. 

Banpcer: If you’re so smart, why don’t 
you get into this play? 

PamMELA: Maybe I will, now that I 
have those speeches written. I 
think I know what to bring. 

Bos: And so do I now. Badger, you 
gave me an idea after all. 

BapGer: I did? Boy, that’s funny. I 
give everybody else ideas and can’t 
get any myself. Oh well, I’ll keep 
on trying. (Studies book industriously 
as Larry and Marin enter in cos- 


lume. ) 
Marie: How do we look? 
Larry: I didn’t bother with the long 
hair and whiskers just for practice. 
PaMELA: You look wonderful, and here 


are your speeches. Better read them 
over. 

Don (At door): Hey, Dad and Sally, 
we're ready up here. 

Mr. Bentiey (Offstage): So are we. 
We'll be there in a minute. 

Bos: How are the ideas perkin’, 
Badger? 

BapGer: Give me time, boy. I’ll crash 
through with something. 

Dick: At least you'll get an “A” in 
your citizenship quiz. I never saw 
you study so hard before. (Enter 
Sauiy and Mr. Bentiry. He has a 
pair of scales. She adjusts her blind- 
fold as UNcLE Sam and Miss Lin- 
ERTY take their places center stage. 
Justice stands to one side.) 

Larry (As UNcLE Sam): Ladies and 
gentlemen, you are all citizens of 


the United States, but what does 
that citizenship mean to you? 

Marie (As Liserty): Does it mean 
that you are truly a citizen or just 
an inhabitant of this great nation? 

Larry: Today we are going to con- 
duct a quest for citizenship. We 
have asked each member of our 
cast to bring in something that he 
considers priceless to an American 
citizen. 

Marte: What will they bring? What 
would you bring if you were in their 
place? 

Larry: Each young citizen will place 
his offering on the scales of Justice. 
The article which tips the scales the 
most will be judged the most precious 
possession of an American citizen. 

Marie: Our first young citizen is 
Richard Bristow. (RicHarpD picks 
up a page of the newspaper and ad- 
vances toward JUSTICE.) 

Ricuarp: I think the most precious 
right of an American Citizen is free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the 
press. I, therefore, offer this news- 
paper in which are printed the news, 
the daily programs of radio and 
television, as well as editorials and 
articles criticizing our government 
and public officials, as an example 
of this freedom. I feel sure no 
American would want to part with 
this right of citizenship. (Places 
the newspaper on scales which move 
to some degree. Justice must control 
the movement of the scales according 
to the play.) 

Larry (As Uncie Sam): You have 
seen the presentation of Freedom of 
Speech and Freedom of the Press by 
Richard Bristow. Our next young 





citizen is Pamela Bentley. (PAMELA 
goes quickly to a table and picks up a 
small Bible.) 

Pame.a: I think the most precious 
right of every American citizen is 
the freedom to worship according to 
his own conscience. I, therefore, 
place this Bible on the scales of 
Justice. (Scales tip considerably.) 
Marte (As Liserry): Surely no Ameri- 
can citizen would wish to give up 
this precious freedom. We now call 
on young citizen Bob Naylor. 
Bos (Approaching Justice, pulls his 
report card out of his pocket and 
places it on the scales): I think the 
greatest right of an American citi- 
zen is the right to a free education. 
As a symbol of this right to go to 
school and develop my own talents, 
I place this report card on the scales. 
I am sorry that it is not a better 
one, but I think it expresses the idea 
of every citizen’s right to education. 
As some great man once said: 
“America fears no enemy but ig- 
norance.” (Scales tip.) 

Larry (As UNcLE Sam): I guess none 
of us would want to give up his 
right to an education, even though 
school does get some of us down at 
times; and you can all see that the 
scales of Justice are tipped heavily 
by Bob’s offering. Our next con- 
tributor is Donald Bentley. 

Don (Advancing with a set of car keys): 
These are the keys to my father’s 
car. I’m not yet old enough to drive, 
but it is a real privilege of American 
citizenship. Not so much the driving 
itself, but the right to travel from 
place to place, across state bound- 
aries without bothering about pass- 


ports or permission slips. Americans 
can travel where they wish, when 
they wish, and I think that is some- 
thing no American citizen would 
willingly give up. (Places car keys on 
scales. Scales tip) 


Marie (As Liperry): America is a 


big country with many kinds of 
people, but it has never been neces- 
sary to set up rules or barriers separ- 
ating one group from another. I 
guess Americans are like one big 
family and we like to go visiting. 
The right to free travel and free 
trade is pretty important. 


Larry (As Uncie Sam): And now, 


our last young citizen, Badger .. . 
er . . . excuse me, Bartholdi Men- 
doza. 


BapGsEr (Approaches Justice with one 


hand in his pocket): I guess you all 
know I am not the brightest student 
in our school, and it took me quite a 
while to decide what would be most 
precious to an American citizen. I 
was looking through my school text- 
book on citizenship, when suddenly 
I remembered this. (Takes sample 
ballot out of his pocket) It is a sample 
ballot for the coming election. I 
got it at school, and I was taking it 
home for my father. He will show 
it and explain it to my uncle who 
has just come to this country. My 
father says the greatest and most 
precious thing to him, as a citizen, 
is his right to vote, so I place this 
ballot on the scales of Justice. (Scales 
go way, way down.) 


Mr. Bentiey (Applauding loud and 


long): Bravo, bravo, my boy. You 
really hit the nail on the head. With- 
out the ballot, the other rights and 





privileges of citizenship could dis- Larry: Why isn’t it finished? The 
appear almost overnight. Sally, let ballot was pronounced the most 
me congratulate you. You tipped precious possesssion of any Amer- 
the scales at exactly the right place. ican Citizen. 

Sauiy: I hardly had any control over PAme.LA: But it needs something else, 
them, Mr. Bentley. They just just as the curtain comes down. 
seemed to tip themselves. Maybe we should say or do some- 

Mr. Bentiey: And no wonder! The thing all together. 
ballot of a free man is the most Marre: We could pledge allegiance to 
precious thing any citizen can have. the flag. 

Your right to vote in secret and Satuiy: Or sing “The Star-Spangled 
have your vote counted is your Banner”’. 

greatest right. Furthermore, it is Don: What about the Freedom Pledge 
your greatest responsibility. Never we learned last week? 

forget it, boys and girls. Vote every Pampa: That’s the very thing, Don. 
time you have the chance. Re- We'll say it together as the curtain 
member, your vote is your voice in closes: 

the government. Aut: We are Americans . . . free 

Larry: We already vote, Mr. Bentley, Americans. 
in class and in our school elections. Free to speak without fear, 

Bos: And in our outside clubs and or- Free to worship God in our own way, 
ganizations. Free to stand for what we think is 

Don: We could even vote right here, right, 
couldn’t we, Dad? Free to choose what we believe is 

Mr. BENTLEY: Vote on what? wrong, 

Don: On whether we want to pro- Free to choose those who govern our 
duce the King and Queen play or country. 
the one we have just created for This heritage of freedom we pledge 
ourselves. to uphold 

Larry: All in favor of this play? For ourselves and all mankind.* 

Angmmgets | . THE END 

Larry: The aye’s have it! 

PAMELA: But it isn’t finished. cation Tree paces hgh mere pena 2p aa 

PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tse Curious QuEsT Setting: The Bentley living room. It is com- 

Characters: 6 male; 3 female. fortably furnished with easy chairs and a 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. couch. Two chairs stand together at 
Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Larry center, representing thrones. There is a 
and Marie later appear in Uncle Sam and door at right and next to it is a large book- 
Miss Liberty costumes, respectively. case. There are some small tables, a few 
Properties: Two crowns made of newspaper, lamps and some straight chairs placed about 


newspaper scepter, blindfold, scripts, pa- 
per, pencil, pair of scales made out of two 
old pie pans and some chain or wire, 
books, small Bible, report card, car keys, 
sample ballot. 
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the room. The properties which are to be 
used in the citizenship play are placed in 
their proper positions. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The King Who Couldn’t Be Fooled 


by Josef A. Elfenbein 


Characters 
KinG BENJAMIN 
Prime MInNIsTerR ALBERT 
ROLAND, a young stranger 
Horton, his older, greedy brother 
QUEEN CELIA 
PRINCESS JEANETTE 
WASHERWOMAN 
Cook 
CLEANING WOMAN 
SerrinG: The palace garden. A trellis 
of roses stands behind two crested gar- 
den benches. Atop the trellis is a 
banner with the cheerful message: 
BIRTHDAY JOY, FAIR PRINCESS! 
All Welcome to the Palace Gardens 
Today! 


At Rise: There is the sound of happy 
dancing music, and perhaps the gay 
laughter of villagers from offstage. 
The QUEEN, warm and weary with 
the celebration activities, hurries to a 


bench. She collapses with a great 
sigh of relief and fans herself vigor- 
ously. She glances toward the sound 
of the music and shakes her head. 
She looks down at her feet and rubs 
them slowly. Then, the Kine calls 
from offstage. 


Kine: Wife! Wife, where are you? 
Queen Celia, ’tis I, the King, who 
calls. 

QUEEN (Calling towards left): Here I 
am, husband, at the rose trellis. 
Kine (Enters with great haste): I have 
been looking everywhere for you. 
Why did you leave the dancing? 
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QuEEN: I have danced so much, that I 
can hardly stand. I had to seek a 
quiet place to rest. 

Kine: Rest? On such an important 
occasion? 

QuEEN: It has been a successful birth- 
day for our daughter, hasn’t it? 

Kina (Stiffening): No, it has not! 

QuEEN: It hasn’t? 

Kine (Stamping his foot soundly): No, 
indeed! You know very well that 
today the Princess was to choose 
her husband. Princes, kings and 
emperors from all the countries we 
know are here. And yet, the Prin- 
cess has refused to marry every one! 
Oh, I must sit down, I am so furious! 
(Sits) 

QUEEN: Be patient, husband. Give 
her a bit more time to make up 
her mind. 

Kine: Make up her mind? She has 
made up her mind! She has loudly, 
clearly and boldly said, ‘‘No,”’ to 
each proposal of marriage. 

QuEEN: Maybe the Princess knows 
best. We'll wait until next year. 

Kina: Next year? You have been 
saying that for three years now. 
No, my Queen, she will be married 
this year. Today. (Rises) 

QUEEN: But, Benjamin .. . 

Kine: Am I a wise king? 
routine set of questions.) 

QUEEN (Responding robot fashion): 
You are a wise king. 

Kine: Do I know what is best for 
everybody? 


(This is a 





QuEEN: You know what is best for 
everybody. 

Kine: Has anyone ever fooled me? 

QUEEN: No one has ever fooled you. 

Kina: Then, the Princess will not fool 
me, either. I am wise and I know 
what is best and she will be married 
today. And —that is that. (He 
strikes a firm pose as PRINCESS 
enters.) 

Princess: There you are Father. . . 
Mother. What are you doing here, 
alone and away from the villagers 
and the guests? 

Kine (Sternly): We are discussing a 
very serious matter. 

Queen: Your father is quite upset. 

Kine (Turning swiftly): Upset!!! I’m 
furious! Sit down! 

Princess (Sits): Dear me. 

Kine: Don’t “Dear me,” you stubborn 
child. 

Princess: What have I done? 


Kina: You know very well what you’ve 
done. You’ve refused to marry every 
prince, king and emperor that’s 


come to this celebration. Didn’t I 
order you to be married today? 
Didn’t I? Didn’t I? 

Princess: I don’t like any of them. 

Kina (Strides away clutching his fore- 
head): Oh, my royal head. 

QuEEN: You see, husband, she doesn’t 
like any of them. 

Kine (Talking to the merciful heavens) : 
“She doesn’t like any of them!” 
Two dozen rulers come to marry her 
and, “She doesn’t like any of them.” 
(Turning to QUEEN) Who cares? 

Princess: I do! (Walks to Kine) And 
I won’t marry them. Why, I’d 
marry a passing stranger before I’d 


marry one of those silly empty- 
heads. 

Kine: Empty-heads? Very well, then 
you shan’t marry one of those 
“empty-heads.”’ 

QuEEN: Good. 

Kine (Pointing down at the PRINCESs): 
But, you will marry a passing 
stranger! 

QUEEN (Startled): Husband, what are 
you saying? 

Kina: I said that today she will marry 
some passing stranger. 

Princess: But, Father . . . 

Kine: Quiet! (The routine question 
period once again.) Am I a wise king? 

QUEEN and Princess: You are a wise 
king. 

Kine: Do I know what is best for 
everybody? 

QUEEN and Princess: You know what 
is best for everybody. 

Kine: Has anyone ever fooled me? 

QUEEN and Princess: No one has 
ever fooled you — 

Princess: That’s it, Father! 

Kine (Off guard): What’s what? 

Princess (With great satisfaction): 
I will marry a passing stranger to- 
day — 

Kine: Good! 

Princess: — if he can fool you! 

QurEEN: But, Jeanette, nobody could 
ever fool your father. 

Kine: No one has ever fooled me. 
No one will ever fool me. 

Princess: That is the only way I will 
accept a husband. 

Kina (With all his royal charm, 
pleading): But daughter, sweet 
Jeanette... 

Princess: You heard my bargain. 
(Turns and walks aside.) 





Kine (Gently, charmingly to QuEEN): 
Speak to your 


Celia, my dear. 
daughter. 

QUEEN (Goes to Princess): Jeanette, 
be a good girl, please. 

Kine (Angrily): I don’t mean that 
way. I mean talk some common 
sense into that stubborn head of 
hers. Be firm. 

Princess: There is no use arguing. 

Kine: All right. I’ve had enough of 
this nonsense. We shall do as you 
say. (Goes toward left and calls off- 
stage) Albert! Prime Minister Al- 
bert. Come here instantly. (AL- 
BERT scurries in. He likes to talk 
at length, bow vigorously, and scurry.) 

ALBERT: Greetings King Benjamin. 
Greetings Queen Celia. Greetings 
Princess Jeanette. Greetings to all 
of the — 

Kine: Stop! 
for you. 

ALBERT (Bowing, up and down, up 
and down): Gladly will this humble 
minister do whatsoever Your 
Royal — 

Kine (Bellowing): Stand still and 
listen. 

ALBERT (Rebuked): Yes, Sire. 

Kine: Today, in honor of the Princess’ 
birthday, all people near and far 
have been invited to celebrate in 
these palace gardens. Is that right? 

ALBERT (Bowing): Yes, Sire. Your 
Majesty has been most generous. . . 

Kine: Stand still! Now then, gather 
all the sign painters, the heralds, 
and all of the people here and tell 
them to spread this news: The 
Princess will marry the man who 
can fool the King. Anyone may try. 
Anyone. 


Enough! I have work 
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ALBERT (Shocked): Even me? 

Kine (Firmly): Even you. But, who 
ever fails to fool me, will be thrown 
into the dungeon, forever. 

ALBERT (Meekly): Even me? 

Kine: Even you! Now go. Spread 
the news quickly. We will be here. 

ALBERT (Bowing as he backs offstage) : 
Yes, Sire. Yes, Sire. Yes, Sire. (Exits) 

Queen: This will be a long and tire- 
some task. Husband, let us retire 
to the dining hall for refreshment be- 
fore the fooling begins. 

Kina: Very well. Come along Jeanette, 
and remember your word. I mean 
for you to be married before this 
day’s sun has set. (KING, QuEEN 
and Princess exit. For a moment 
the stage is empty. Soon two villagers 
enter — Horton who is proud and 
greedy, and his younger brother, 
Rouanp, who is kind and friendly. 
Horton carries a large pouch of food 
from which he eats as he walks. 
Rouanp follows burdened by a large 
potato sack which he carries, with 
difficulty, over his shoulder.) 

Horton: Move, Roland, move. You 
walk much too slowly. 

Rouanp: I walk-as fast as I can. This 
bundle is quite heavy. 

Horton: It is only the goods that 
Father said to sell in the market 
place. You may rest when we have 
sold all you carry. 

Rotanp: If I could have a bite to 
eat, I could walk much faster. 

Horton: Eat? You had four crusts of 
bread and a glass of water not four 
hours ago. I do not feel the need 
to sit and rest and wait and eat. 

Ro.Lanp: But, you have been eating all 
along the road. 





Horton: Of course I have. I am older 
and need that food. I must do the 
thinking for both of us. 

Ro.anp: Father said we were to share 
that pouch of food. 

Horton: We are sharing it. I get 
the most and you get the least and 
that is the way we share it. 

ALBERT (Scurrying in with a pack of 
signs, a@ hammer and tacks in his 
arms): Here, here. Help me post 
this sign. 

Horton: Do not stop us. We have 
no time to do favors for everyone we 
meet. 

ALBERT: But — but — 

Ro.anp (Putting down the sack): I will 
help you. 

Horton: There you go. Make a fool 
of yourself for every beggar you 
meet. 

ALBERT (Drawing himself up to his full 
ministerial height): I am not a 
beggar! I am the Prime Minister of 
this land! 

Horton: You are? (To Rotanp) Well, 
don’t dawdle there. Help the fine 
man. He is the Prime Minister, 
you lazy rogue. (Ro.LaNp takes the 
signs and puts them on the ground; 
he takes the top sign and posts it on 
the rose trellis while the other two 
speak.) He is such a lazy brother, 
Your Lordship. But, I can make 
him work. 

ALBERT: He seems to be a good — 

Horton: He may seem to be a good 
worker. But, he is really a nuisance. 
So careless, so clumsy. 

Ro.anp: There, Sire, ’tis all posted. 

Apert: Thank you, m’boy. Here is 
a coin for your trouble. 

Horton (Reaching forth and taking the 
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coin): I'll take that, Your Lordship. 
I manage the money for him. 

Rotanp: But, Horton, I can — 

Horton: Be still. Read the sign to me. 

Rotanpb: It says: Whoever can fool 
the King may wed the Royal Prin- 
cess. Whoever tries but fails to 
fool the King, will be thrown into 
the dungeon. 

ALBERT: Just ring the bell on the 
trellis when you want to try. 

RouanpD: May I try? 

Horton (Laughing): You? You? 
Why, they’d throw you in the dun- 
geon just for asking! However, I 
will try. And I will fool the King. 
I am very, very clever. 

AuBerT: Both of you may try. I 
heard King Benjamin say anyone 
could try. But, enough talk, I have 
to finish my work. (He exits. Be- 
cause he scurries off so quickly, he 
forgets his signs, his hammer and 
tacks.) 

Horton: Just imagine, today I shall 
wed the Royal Princess. 

Ro.anp: If you don’t succeed, I shall 
try. 

Horton: I shall not fail. But worry 
not, Roland, I will find a good 
position for you, because you are 
my brother. 

Ro.anp: A position as knight or minis- 
ter? 

Horton (Laughing): Not at all. You 
shall be — cleaner of the pots and 
kettles in the scullery. Now, to buy 
some fresh milk with this coin the 
Prime Minister gave. 

Rotanp: Good, I am quite thirsty. 

Horton: Not for you! Only for me. 
Here are some crusts of bread and 
some water. Eat well. I shall be 





back very soon. (He exits. RoLAND 
follows him almost offstage, then turns 
and surveys his poor fare. He puts 
the food on the ground and draws a 
second potato sack from within the 
first. He spreads this sack on the 
ground.) 

RouianpD: Well, this is better than 
nothing. In fact it shall be my royal 
feast while I think of a plan to trick 
the King. This sack will be a lace 
table cloth. This bundle of cloth 
my mother wove shall be a friend 
of mine. Here, a hat for him. (He 
sets his cap on top of the bundle.) 
Now the water will be rich, sweet 
milk. And the crusts of bread will 
be ginger cake. Are you ready 
friend. Then we shall dine. But, 
what is this beside me? The Min- 
ister’s signs. His hammer and his 


tacks. He forgot them. Excuse me, 


friend, I must return these. (Goes 
toward left) Prime Minister! Prime 
Minister. Here. You forgot your 
signs and your hammer and tacks. 

ALBERT (Enters): Dear me, dear me. I 
have been looking all about for these. 
I am so forgetful. Thank you. 
Thank you. Here, here are three 
silver coins for finding them. You 
have saved me so much searching. 
Goodbye. (Hzits quickly ) 

RouLanD (Returns to his “friend” and 
sits, coins in hand): Well, now, let 
us discuss a plan for fooling the 
King. I will need some help. Don’t 
you think so. Yes, I do, too. Per- 
haps, if I gave these coins to some- 
one, I could employ someone to help 
me. But who? Who? I see three 
village women coming this way. I 
will ask them for their help. (He 


rises and walks right as WaASHER- 
WOMAN with basket of clothes, Cook 
with pot of vegetables and CLEANING 
Woman with pail and mop enter.) 
Good day to you ladies. 

Lapiges: Good day to you. 

Ro.tanpb: Where are you ladies going? 

WASHERWOMAN: I am going to de- 
liver these clean clothes to the 
Queen. 

Cook: I am taking this pot of cooked 
vegetables to the birthday feast. 

CLEANING Woman: I am going to 
clean the stone walk where the 
feast will be. 

Ro.LanpD: Do you have a moment to 
help me. 

WaASHERWOMAN: If it be but a moment. 

RouanpD: First tell me, how much do 
you get for washing such a basket 
of clothes. 

WASHERWOMAN: A copper coin. 

Rouanp: And for your vegetables, how 
much? 

Cook: A copper coin. 

Ro.anp: And your cleaning. 

CLEANING Woman: A copper coin. 

Ro.anp: Well, if you help me, and do 
whatever I ask, I will give you each 
a silver coin. 

Coox: For a silver coin, we 
gladly do whatever you ask. 
Ro.tanp: Then sit over there, away 

from the rose trellis until I call for 
your help. Here are the coins. 
CLEANING Woman: Thank you, lad. 
We will wait for your instructions. 
(They move downstage right, sit to- 
gether on the ground and watch.) 
Horton (Enters, wiping his mouth with 
his sleeve): That was excellent milk. 
I feel much better. Ring the bell 
for the King, Roland. I will now 


will 





win the Princess. (RoLaNp pulls 
cord on bell and the bell rings.) 

ALBERT (Enters and arranges benches) : 
Hear ye! Hear ye! By the ringing 
of this bell a stranger signifies his 
wish to try to trick the King and 
win the hand of Princess Jeanette. 
(Turns left) The Royal family comes! 
(All on stage rise and bow until the 
family is seated.) Take your places! 
(Horton steps forth. The three 
villagers are seated downstage right. 
ROLAND sits downstage left. ALBERT 
remains standing.) What is your 
name, stranger? 

Horton: I am Horton, the eldest son 
of Gavin who farms down in yon 
valley. 

ALBERT: You have come to try to 
fool the King? 

Horton: I will fool the King. 


ALBERT: You know that if you fail, 


the King will have you thrown into 
the dungeon forever. 

Horton: I cannot possibly fail. 

ALBERT: Then begin. (Sis) 

Horton: Your Majesty, I will prove 
that I have eleven fingers though you 
see but ten. 


Kine: A good bit of fooling — if you 
ean do it. 

Horton (Holds up right hand): My 
right hand has five fingers as you 
may easily see. 

Kine: True. 

ALBERT: Let me count. One, two, three 
four, five. Yes, you have five fingers 
on your right hand. Go on. 

Horton: You say I have ten fingers. 
Very well, now (Points with right 
hand to each finger on his left hand 
as he counts) I will count backwards 


on my left hand. Ten, nine, eight, 
seven, six. Do you follow me? 

Kine: I’m watching you. 

ALBERT: You have counted backwards 
to six. 

Horton: Then, we add six from my 
left hand and five from my right 
hand, and I have eleven fingers! 

AuBert (Won completely): It’s true! 
It’s true! The lad has eleven fingers. 

Kine: Hold your tongue, Albert. He 
has but ten fingers. 

Apert (Excited): But, Sire, add! 
Add five and six. Five and six are 
eleven. Eleven fingers! 

Kina: A simple trick. Now, Horton, 
you had counted to six on your left 
hand, pray continue on your right 
hand. 

Horton: But, Your Majesty — 

Kina: Do as I command! 

Horton (Suddenly): Five, four, three, 
two, one. 

Kina: There, you started with ten and 
you finish with one. It all comes out 
evenly. You have ten fingers, and a 
very bad trick. Albert, get the rope 
and bind him up. 

AtBERT: I was fooled. Completely 
fooled. Oh, King Benjamin, you are 
a wise king. (Gets rope.) 

Horton (Frightened): Do not bind me. 
Do not throw me into the dungeon. 
(Falls on knees) Take my brother 
instead. Take Roland but save me! 

Kina: Roland. (Ro.ANp rises.) Will 
you go tothe dungeon in place of 
your brother? 

Rotanp: Gladly, would I do that, 
Your Majesty. But, J would like 
to try to fool you, myself. 

Horton: Nay, Roland. Nay. Then 
both of us will be in the dungeon. 





Ro.anp: Your Majesty, if I fool you, 
will you free my brother? 

Kine: You cannot fool me, I am too 
wise. 

Ausert: He knows what is best for 
everybody. He cannot be fooled. 

QueEN: Answer the lad, husband. 

Kine: Yes, Roland, if you fool me, I 
will free your brother. But, before 
you try, you must wait a moment 
while I tell Albert how to bind 
your brother. (The attention of the 
royal family and the Prime MINISTER 
is now completely on the binding. 
They do not see ROLAND slip across 
the stage and talk with the three 
villagers.) 

Roianp (To villagers): Now, I need 
your help. 

WASHERWOMAN: Anything you wish, 
we will do. 

RouanpD: I have one task for each of 
you. First, the Washerwoman. 

WASHERWOMAN: Do but command. 

Roianp: When I put my cap on my 
head, throw all your clean clothes 
from this basket, on the ground. 
Then you must weep and wail and 
say you don’t know why you did 
such a thing. 

WasHERWoMAN: I will watch for the 
signal. 

Rotanp: And you, the Cook, when 
you see the King put on my cap, 
empty your pot of vegetables all 
over the clean clothes. Then you 
must weep and wail and say you 
don’t know why you did such a thing 

Coox: You may rely on me. 

Roianp: And Cleaning Woman. You 
will be last. If I am in trouble, 
I will cry out, “I see smoke yonder.” 
You must grab your pail of water, 


rush towards the palace and cry 
The Royal Palace 


“Water, water! 
is on fire!’ 

CLEANING Woman: I will yell loud 
and strong. (RoLAND slips back to 
his original place just as the Kine 
turns around.) 

Kine: There, Albert, he is securely 
bound. We may proceed with 
Roland’s fooling. 

ALBERT: Begin, young Roland. 

Rouanpb: First, I beg permission to 
put on this, my wishing cap. 

Kine: Your what? 

Ro.anp: My wishing cap. 

Queen: What is that for? 

ALBERT: For wishing, I would guess. 

Rotanp: I want to wish for a good 
trick. You see, when I have this 
cap on, I can wish for anything in 
the world. And, I will get it. 

QuEEN: It’s a pretty cap. 

AuBERT: Oh, if it only works. 

Kine: Put it to a test first. 

Ro.anpb: What shall I wish for? 

Princess: Wish for the moon to be 
in this garden. 

AuBeErtT: Oh, no! I like it just where 
it is. 

Kine: Wish for something impossible. 

Ro.anp: Suppose I wish for — for that 
washerwoman to throw all her 
freshly washed clothes on the dirty 
ground. 

QUEEN: She’d never do that. She’s the 
Royal Washerwoman. 

ALBERT: Those are the Royal clothes! 

Kine: A good test. Do it. 

Ro.anp: I place my cap on my head 
and wish— (As he places his cap 
on his head, the WASHERWOMAN 
empties her clothes basket onto the 
ground.) 





QUEEN: She did it! 

ALBERT: Indeed, she did it. She did it! 

WASHERWOMAN (Weeping very, very 
loudly): Oh, my clean clothes. All 
over the dirt. And I scrubbed them 
so hard. Ooooh! 

Kine: Washerwoman. You there. Stop 
weeping and tell me why you threw 
those clothes on the ground. 

WasHERWOMAN (Still sobbing): I don’t 

Suddenly, I felt I had to. 
And now, it will take me another 
day to get them clean. Oh, such a 
sad day, for me! (Sits) 

ALBERT: Roland, your cap is a won- 
derful device. 

Kine: I would give much for that cap. 
Perhaps a large pouch of gold. But, 
one more test. 

ALBERT: Your Majesty, let me test it. 
I would wish to be young and hand- 
some. 

QvuEEN: I would wish to be wise. 

Kine: No, J must test it. And, I am 
handsome and wise. What can J 
wish for? 

Ro.anpb: Wish for the impossible. 


know. 


Kine: What is impossible. . . 

ROLAND: Wish for the Cook to empty 
her pot of vegetables all over the 
clothes. 

Kine: Excellent! It’s quite impossible. 
I put on the cap (Does so) and wish 
for the — (As he puts the cap on, the 
Cook tosses her pot of vegetables on 
the ground and the clean clothes and 
weeps ever so loudly.) 

Wonderful! 

ALBERT: Let me have it. (Takes it) 
I put on the cap and wish to be 
young and handsome. There. Well, 
how do I look, Your Majesty? 


Kine: This is wonderful! 
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Kine: No different. You are still old 
and ugly. 

ALBERT: Well, perhaps I put it on 
backwards. I'll try again. I put on 
the cap and wish to be young and 
handsome. Now, how do I look? 

QUEEN: No change. 

Krn@: It’s a trick! 

Rouanp: Aye, it is a trick. Now, that 
I have fooled you, I ask my brother’s 
freedom and the hand of the Prin- 
cess. 

Kine: You? You marry the Princess. 
You, a common stranger? Never! 

Ro.aNnpD: But, you promised. 

Kine: Hold your tongue, you knave. 
I'll have you thrown into the dun- 
geon with your brother! 

Horton: See, Roland, I warned you. 

ALBERT (Hver the support of the Kine): 
A terrible trick. J didn’t like it, 
either. 

RoLanD: You gave your Royal word 
of honor, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Silence. (Jo ALBerT) Bind up 
this scoundrel and throw him into 
the dungeon with his brother. 

RoLanpD: Wait — wait — I see smoke 
— yonder. (All rise.) 

ALBERT: Where? 

RoLanpD: There, by the palace. 

Kina: Point it out. 

Rouanp: That way ...no that way... 

QuEEN: Oh, my beautiful palace. 

CLEANING WomMaAN (Grabs pail of water 
and runs across stage calling loudly): 
Water, water! The Royal Palace is 
on fire! 

WASHERWOMAN and CLEANING Wo- 
MAN (Dash off following her, scream- 
ing): Fire! Fire! Save the Royal 
Palace! Help! 

Kine (Rises quickly and moves left): 





Follow me, quickly. We must do 
what we can. (KiNG, ALBERT, 
QuEEN and Horton exit. The 
Princess follows, but RoLAND stops 
her as others move offstage.) 

ROLAND: One moment, Princess. 

Princess: Do not detain me. I must 
go with the others. 

Ro.anp: I have a way for you to save 
the palace. 

Princess: You do? 

Ro.anb: With my wishing sack. 

Princess: Another trick. Begone. 

RouanpD: Please, listen to me. Did 
you notice that when I put my cap 
on to make my wish, I had my foot 
in this empty sack? 

Princess: I don’t remember. 

RouanpD: Well, it’s true. And, when 
the King made his wish, I slipped 
the sack over his foot. I didn’t tell 
the secret of my wishes because 
I didn’t want the King to take my 
wishing sack away. 

Princess: Why do you tell me now? 

Ro.uanp: Because, I want to help save 
the palace. 

Princess: What must be done? 

Rouianp: For such a big wish, you 
must crawl inside the sack and make 
the wish. 

Princess: You promise that the palace 
will not be burned? 

RouianD: There will not even be a 
burned chair. 

Princess: Then hurry. Help me into 
the sack. (She gets into the sack. 
ROLAND quickly takes a piece of rope 
and ties the sack closed, as the others 
return.) 

Kina: There was no fire. Now, Roland, 
I will deal with you. 

Rouanp: Sire, if you will let me take 
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my belongings, I will leave this 
place and never trouble you again. 

QuEEN: Let him go, husband. He did 
no wrong. And, he did fool you. 

Kine: All right. Take what is yours 
and go. 

Rouanpb: May | take this cap. 

Kina: It is yours, take it. 

Rotanp: May I take this bundle? 
(Pointing to the bundle of cloth) 

Kin@: It is yours, take it. 

Rouanp (Pointing to sack in which the 
PRINCcEssS is tied): And this sack with 
all that is in it. 

Kine: All yours. Take everything 
there. I do not want any of it. 
I give it all to you. Now go. 

QUEEN: One moment. Where is the 
Princess? 

ALBERT: She was with us when some- 
one called, “Fire.” 

Kine: She probably went into the 
palace. 

Rouanp: Oh, no, Your Majesty. 
have her. 

QUEEN: You have her? 

Kina: Where do you have her? 

Ro.anp: You gave her to me! 

Kina: I did no such thing. 

Rouanp: You told me I could have this 
sack and all that is in it. 

Kina: That’s true. You may. 

Rouanp: Well, she is in the sack. 

Kine: What? 

Rouanp: See for yourself. 

Kina (Bends down, unties sack and 
helps Princess out): Oh, my poor 
Jeanette. (7’o Rotanp) Scoundrel, 
I shall have your life for this! 

Princess: Nay, Father. He tricked 
you twice. You cannot go back on 
your word of honor twice. 

Kine (Pleading): But, Jeanette, my 





lovely daughter, to be married to a 
stranger a poor, raggedy 
stranger... 

Princess: He was brave enough to 
risk prison for me. He was clever 
enough to fool the wisest man in 
the world. What more do you ask 
for in a son? 

QuEEN: The Princess is quite right, 
Benjamin. 

Kine: And you, Albert, what do you 
say? 

AuBertT: I’d like to see him in the 
royal family. He knows good tricks 

.. and he is brave. 

Kine: Then, since we all agree, you 

may take my daughter’s hand. 


Prince Roland, you shall be married 
today. 
Horton: And what about me? 
Rotanp: The Prime Minister will find 
a good position for you. 


Horton: Not cleaning kettles in the 
seullery ... 

Kine: Oh, no. You will do washing in 
the river. (Pointing) Go pick up 
those dirty clothes. 

ALBERT: Just the right punishment. 

Kina: After all, am I not a wise king? 

Oruers: You are a wise king. 

Kine: Do I know what is best for 
everybody. 

Orners: You know what is best for 
everybody. 

KinG: Has anyone ever fooled me? 

OrueErs: Well — 

KinG: The Princess is getting married 
today, isn’t she? 

OruErs: Yes . 

Kine: Then? 

Oruers: No one has really ever fooled 
you. You are a very wise king! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Kine Wuo Couupn’t Be Foo.ep 
Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: King, Queen and Princess are 
dressed in royal robes and wear crowns. 
Their costumes may be as elaborate as 
desired. The Prime Minister is dressed in 
black. The Washerwoman, Cook and 
Cleaning Woman are dressed in long color- 
ful skirts and peasant blouses. They wear 
aprons over their skirts. Roland and 
Horton wear knee breeches and white 
shirts open at the throat, but Roland’s 
clothes are shabby. Roland wears a cap. 


Properties: Fan, pouch containing food, 
potato sack containing bundle of cloth, 
pack of signs, hammer, tacks, coin, crusts 
of bread, water in bottle, empty potato 
sack, three silver coins, basket of clothes, 
pot of vegetables, pail, mop, bell with 
cord, rope. 

Setting: The palace garden. A trellis of roses 
stands behind two crested garden benches. 
Atop the trellis is a banner which reads, 
“Birthday Joy, Fair Princess! All Welcome 
to the Palace Gardens Today!” Bright 
pennants fly from the remainder of the 
trellis, and perhaps crisscross over the 
stage. Greens, cardboard bushes and trees, 
etc. complete the effect of a formal garden. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





A Small World 


by Janice Auritt Oser 


Characters 
Moruer EartTH 
NortH AMERICA 
SoutH AMERICA 
EuROPE 
ASIA 
AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
ANTARCTICA 
Faruer TIME 
Proressor Map 
LATITUDE 
LONGITUDE 
EQuATOR 
BEANIE Brown, a small boy 

Serrinc: Morner Earrn’s sitting- 
room. 

At Rise: Moruer Earru sits knitting 
in a rocking chair at left. Loud wails 
are soon heard offstage. 

Moruer Eartu (Putting down knitting 
and looking up): What on earth! 
(Enter CONTINENTS, weeping.) 

Soutu America: Did you hear them, 
Mother Earth? 

Europe: They’re saying it again! 

Nortu America: They say it more all 
the time. 

Moruer Eartu: Children, children! 
I can hardly hear you with all this 
commotion. What are they saying? 

Soutrn America (Sniffling): They’re 
saying that . . . (Sobs) that... 

ContTINENTs (In unison): It’s a small 
world! 

Arrica: They are saying that the world 
is getting smaller all the time. 

Antarctica: I hope it isn’t true. I 


certainly wouldn’t want to be 
crowded in with the rest of you. 
(Nods toward other CoNTINENTS) 

Arrica: Hmpf! You’re so cold, Ant- 
arctica, nobody would want to be 
near you. 

Antarctica: My, my, what a hot 
temper you have. 

Arrica: Better hot than cold. (Con- 
TINENTS all begin to shout at once.) 

Nortu America: It’s not! 

Sourn America: Hot! 

Europes: Not so hot! 

Moruer FEartu: Children! Stop that 
this instant. What is the world 
coming to! 

ANTARCTICA: It’s coming to nothing. 

AvusTRALIA: It’s shrinking! 

Moruer Eartu (Looking down at her- 
self): Well, if the world’s shrinking, 
I certainly ought to know about it. 
I’ll call in Professor Map and see 
what he says. Now sit down and 
behave yourselves. (CONTINENTS sit 
on cushions around Morner Eartnu’s 
chair; they pretend to hit each other 
and scuffle lightly now and at in- 
tervals throughout the play. Moruer 
Eartu walks to entrance wpstage cen- 
ter and lifts large map.) Professor 
Map, would you come in here for a 
minute, please? 

Proressor Mar (Entering): Why cer- 
tainly, Mother Earth. Harumph. 
What can I do for you? 

Moruer Earrn: The Continents have 
a problem, Professor Map, and I 
thought you could help them. 





Proressor Map: Why, harumph, I'll 
be glad to, Continents. What seems 
to be the trouble? 

Sout America (Sniffing): Well, you 
see, Professor Map, they are saying 
that ... (Sobs) that... 

ContTInENts (Mournfully): It’s a small 
world! 

Arrica: They say it’s getting smaller 
all the time. 

Asta: We’re afraid that if the world is 
getting smaller, there won’t be room 
for all of us in it. 

AvusTRALIA: Is the world shrinking, 
Professor Map? 

Proressor Map: Why, of course not. 

Nortu America: How can you tell? 

Proressor Map: Why, uh, harumph. 
I’ll call in my invisible assistants. 
They’ll tell you it’s not. 

Moruer Eartu: /nvisible assistants, 
Professor Map? 

Proressor Map: Why yes, Mother 


Jarth. Of course, you can see them 


when I’m around. You can’t see 
them on the earth itself, you can see 
them only on the map. [I'll call 
them. (Assistants enter as their names 
are called.) North Pole. (Norru 
PoLE giggles) South Pole, Latitude, 
Longitude, (LATITUDE 
lies down on cushions, yawning. 
Nortu Powe continues to giggle.) 
Here they are, Continents. These 
gentlemen will tell you... North 
Pole, will you stop that infernal 
giggling! What are you so happy 
about? 

Norta Pote: Why, you know me, 
Professor. I’m always happy. I’m 
sitting on top of the world. 

AvustTRALIA (Awed): Do you really sit 
on top of the world? 


Equator. 
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Nortu Poue: Sure, look on any globe 
and you'll see ‘‘North Pole”? marked 
right on the top. 

Soutu Poe: That’s only because the 
people who made the first maps 
lived in the north, North Pole. 
Naturally they put themselves on 
top. They could just as well have 
drawn maps the other way around 
and put me on top. 

Nortu Poe: But they didn’t, South 
Pole. 

Soutu Poe: But they could have! 

Proressor Map: Here, here, none of 
this. You’ll have to excuse the Pole 
twins, Mother Earth. They just 
haven’t learned how to behave. 

Morner Earru: Are they really 
twins, Professor Map? They look as 
different as night and day to me. 

Proressor Map: Ha, ha, very good, 
Mother Earth. That’s very good. 
They are as different as night and 
day, in a way. When the North 
Pole is facing the sun and it’s day 
up there for six whole months, it’s 
night for six whole month’s at the 
South Pole; and when it’s day at 
the South Pole, it’s night at the 
North Pole. 

Moruer Eartu: No wonder they don’t 
get along. 

Proressor Map: No wonder, indeed. 
On all my maps they’re at opposite 
ends of the earth. And the earth is 
as big as it ever was. Longitude can 
tell you that, Continents. 

LoneiruDE: Yes sir! My men are 
still running around in circles, and 
they don’t find it any easier. 

Proressor Map (7'0 CONTINENTS): 
You see! 

Soutu America: No. 





Moruer Earru: Perhaps you should 
explain, Longitude, just who your 
men are and what they do. 

LoneitupeE: I'll be glad to, Mother 
Earth. You see, my followers, or 
meridians as they are called, run all 
around the earth, from the North 
Pole to the South Pole, or vice versa. 
And I know that they have just as 
far to go as they ever did. 

Asta: But... but... 

Proressor Map: But ? 

Asta: Well, suppose my head is the 
North Pole, and my feet are the 
South Pole. I could be just as tall 
as I ever was, but I could get 
skinnier. Do you think the world 
is getting skinnier? 

Equator: Ha, ha, ho, ho. One look 
at me and you can see that it’s not. 
Skinnier! Ho, ho, ho. 

Proressor Map: Harumph. Let me 
introduce Mr. Equatot. Mr. Equator 


is that line you see on the globe that 
goes all around the middle of the 
earth, halfway between the North 
Pole and the South Pole. 

Equator: That’s right, and I can tell 
you that the earth isn’t getting any 


smaller. Why it’s 25,000 miles 
around — I’ve got the biggest waist- 
line you ever saw! 

LatirupE (Yawning): That’s a fact. 
My men are exhausted by the time 
they get around. 

Proressor Map: Continents, this 
lazy fellow is Latitude. (Jo Lati- 
TUDE) Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self, lying down like that all the time! 

LatirupE: It’s my favorite position, 
Professor. Everybody knows that 
my lines go sideways across the map, 
not up and down like Longitude’s 


lines. And my lines are called 
parallels, because they run parallel 
to the equator. They run all around 
the earth, and they know that the 
world isn’t getting any smaller. 

Nortu America: May I ask a ques- 
tion, Professor Map? 

Proressor Map: Of course, go right 
ahead. 

Nort America: Well, what are all 
these lines for? 

Proressor Map: Why, uh, harumph. 
They’re very useful. 

LoneirubeE: You wouldn’t know where 
you are, North America, if it weren’t 
for us. 

Proressor Map: That’s right. Just 
as Jimmy Jones’ address might be 
First and Elm Streets, the address 
of the city of (Philadelphia) is ap- 
proximately (forty) degrees (north) 
latitude, and (seventy-five) degrees 
(west) longitude. That means that 
(Philadelphia) is about (forty) de- 
grees (north) of the equator, which 
is zero degrees latitude, and about 
(seventy-five) degrees (west) of Green- 
wich, a little town in England that’s 
zero degrees longitude. (He may in- 
dicate this on map.) You need to 
have an address, Continents, be- 
cause the world is a pretty big place. 

Soutu America: Well... 

Arrica: Still... 

AusTrRALiA: If the world isn’t getting 
smaller, Professor Map, why do they 
say it is? 

Nortu America: Yes, Professor Map. 
They say it used to take days and 
weeks and even months to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean, and now it takes 
only about ten hours. They say the 
world is getting smaller. 





Proressor Mar: Hmm. 
teresting. 
matter. 

Asta: How do they get across the 
ocean so fast, Professor Map, if the 
world isn’t shrinking? 

Proressor Map: Yes, hmm. Well, as 
I say, that is not an easy question. 
This is a very complicated matter 
indeed. Harumph. Let me think. 
(Thinks deeply as CONTINENTS whis- 
per and argue among themselves) Ah 
ha! (ContTInENts look up, startled.) 
I’ve got it! Let us review the facts. 
It takes them less time to cross the 
ocean than before. But the world 
is as large as it ever was. Therefore 

(Smiles as if he’s very pleased 
with himself) therefore, time must 
be growing shorter! Yes, yes, I 
think you ought to see Father Time 
about this, Mother Earth. He’s 
short-changing us! 

Moruer Eartu: Why, that old rascal! 
I’ll call him myself. (Starts to rise) 

Proressor Map: There’s no need for 
you to get up, Mother Earth. My 
assistants can go after him. It’s 
time they were getting back to work 
anyway — especially if time is grow- 
ing shorter. (Turns to assistants) 
Away with you, all of you. And ask 
Father Time to come in here. (As- 
sistants go back behind the map.) 

Moruer Earru: I just can’t believe 
that Father Time would do such a 
thing, Professor Map. Why should 
he make time shorter? 

Proressor Map: You know how play- 
ful Father Time is, Mother Earth. 
Why, sometimes time just flies. 
(ConTINENTS whisper.) 

Moruer. Eartu: I suppose you're 


Very in- 
This is not a simple 


Farner True: Oh, I see. 


right, Professor Map. Father Time 
likes his jokes. 

Antarctica (Shouting angrily): It isn’t! 

Arrica: It is! 

Antarctica: Cold! 
shout all at once.) 

Arrica: Hot! Hot! Hot! Hot! 

Europe: It’s not! It’s not! It’s not! 

Asta: Cold and hot! Cold and hot! 

Moruer Eartu (Holding ears): Chil- 
dren, children! (Enter Fatuer 
TIME. ) 

Farner Time (Smiling): Good day, 
Mother Earth. (Nods) Professor 
Map. I understand you wanted to 
see me. 

Moruer Earru: Why, yes, Father 
Time. Have you—I mean, we 
thought — we’ve been wondering . . . 

Proressor Map: We’ve been wonder- 
ing, Father Time, if you’ve been 
playing one of your tricks on us. 

FaTHEeR Time! How’s that? 

Moruer Eartu: Well, it seems that 
there’s less time than there used to 
be. I mean, time is shorter than it 
used to be. 

Farner Time: Well, there are still 
sixty seconds in a minute, sixty 
minutes in an hour, twenty-four 
hours in a day. 

Proressor Map: Don’t try to confuse 
us. I can prove that time is shorter. 

Fatsoer Time (Calmly): How’s that? 

Proressor Map: Well. Harumph. Let 
us review the facts. It takes them 
less time to cross the ocean than 
before. But the world is as large 
as it ever was. Therefore, (7'ri- 
umphantly, with arm raised) time 
is growing shorter! 


(CONTINENTS 


(Chuckles) 
I think I can straighten this matter 








out in a jiffy. We'll go right to the 
root of the matter, and call one of 
them in. 


Moruer Eartu: Call one of them in! 


Proressor Map: In here? But — 
but — but they can’t even see us. 


Fatuer Time: They can see us in 
dreams. (Looks al watch) Let me 
see, little Beanie Brown is having 
quite a dream right now. (Chuckles) 
I’m sure he’ll straighten this matter 
out for you. Now everyone be quiet, 
while I think him here. (Concen- 
trates deeply. CONTINENTS scuffle 
among themselves, but quietly. Soon 
a boy’s voice imitating an airplane 
motor is heard offstage, soft at first 
but gradually growing louder. BEANTE 
Brown, clutching a teddy bear, enters, 
making a soaring motion with his 
hand and imitating an airplane.) 

BEANIE: Mmmmmmmmmm BOOM! 
(Stands still, head down) 


FATHER Time (Softly): Beanie. Beanie. 
(BEANIE looks up.) I'd like you to 
answer a question for me, Beanie. 


BEANIE: Shoot. 


Farner Time: Well, Beanie, my 
friends here are wondering why it 
takes you people so much less time 
than it used to to cross the ocean. 

BrANIE: Are you for real? 

Fatuer Time (Chuckling) : Yes, Beanie. 
Tell us, is it that the earth is shrink- 
ing, or that time is growing shorter? 

Beanie: Earth shrinking? Time grow- 
ing shorter? I don’t figure you, Doc. 

Proressor Map: Ah ha, you see 
Father Time. ‘The question isn’t 
as simple as you think! It’s a very 
complicated question. 

BEANIE: It’s simple, Doc. It takes us 
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less time to cross the ocean because 
we travel faster. Haven’t your 
friends ever heard of the airplane? 
(Suddenly imitates airplane warming 
up, and then “soars’’ offstage.) 

FatuHer Time: There you have it. The 
world isn’t shrinking, and my time- 
keeping hasn’t changed. 

Proressor Map: Hmm. [ll have to 
think about this. Yes, indeed, this 
will take some thinking. (Fxrits) 

Antarctica: Well, that’s a relief. I 
need room. I want to be alone. 

AFrrica: You can’t be too alone for me! 

Antarctica: Well, is that so!. (Con- 
TINENTS break out fighting.) 

Moruer Earru: Children, children! 
Stop that this instant! (Con- 
TINENTS are quiet.) 

FaTHEer Time: What’s this? The Con- 
tinents fighting! That will never do. 

Moruer Eartu: It’s a good thing the 
world isn’t shrinking, isn’t it, Father 
Time? My children can’t seem to 
get along with each other as it is. 

FATHER TIME: But you know, Mother 
Earth, the world is shrinking, in a 
way. People are traveling faster all 
the time, with faster cars and trains 
and planes, and so the world is 
getting smaller. (Fataer Time 
starts to walk offstage.) You know, 
children, you really ought to learn 
how to get along with each other, 
because it’s a small world. (Frits. 
Morner Eartu nods. CoNnTiNnENTS 
stare at each other in amazement.) 

Soutu America: Did you hear what. 
he said? 

Europe: He said... 

ContTINENTs (In unison, 
It’s a small world! 

THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 72) 
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Baron Barnaby’s Box 


by J. G. 


Characters 
WILL GoopwiIn 
Bess GoopwIN 
NICHOLAS NOODLE 
Tuomas TINHEAD 
Matrre MEDDLER 
BARBARA BusYBopDy 
SIMON SNAFFLE 
SALLY SNAFFLE 
BARON BARNABY 
TimE: Early one summer evening. The 
eighteenth century. 
SertinG: The village green in the tiny 
village of Barnaby Turf. 
At Rise: Witt Goopwin, an old man, 


enters from downstage left, followed 


by his wife, Buss. She, too, is old 
and limps badly, for she is obviously 
very tired. 

Wi: On, Bess, on. Keep a stout 
heart. (Bxrss follows him on stage.) 

Bess: Stout heart, did you say, Will? 
My heart’s stout enough, Will, but 
my legs — they just won’t go. 

Wit: We must. 

Bess: Ah! (She sees a log and sits on 
it.) That’s better. It’s shady here 
and it’s so hot on the road. 

Wi: The hottest day this summer, 
’ll be bound. But you mustn’t sit 
there, old girl. ’Tis evening already, 
and we’ve many a mile to walk yet. 

Bess: My poor legs! Can’t we stay 
at an inn for the night? There’s 
sure to be one in this village. 

Wi: No. 


Colson 


Brss: Why not, Will? 

Wii: You know why not. (He feels 
in his pocket and brings out two 
pennies.) Look! 

Bess: Two pennies— is that all we 
have? 

Wu: That is all. Not enough for a 
night’s lodging. (He puts the pennies 
back into his pocket.) 

Bess: But what shall we do? 

Wit: As I told you —just keep a 
stout heart, Bess, old girl. We'll 
get there in the end. 

Bess: But my legs will never carry me 
to Cousin John’s. Appleby is miles 
off yet, on the other side of yonder 
hills. (She points offstage.) 

Wit: You'll feel better when you’ve 
rested. Don’t worry. 

Bess: But I am worried. We shall 
have to walk all night. Why didn’t 
we stop that coach when it passed 
us? Perhaps we could have begged 
a ride for part of the way. 

Wii: A coach! (He pauses.) Ah, I 
remember. It wouldn’t stop for the 
likes of us. Didn’t you notice that 
fine lord sitting inside? 

Bess: Well, he had a kind face. Of 
course we look poor. 

Wii: We are poor. But cheer up, 
Bess, there’s plenty of work waiting 
for us at Cousin John’s. 

Bess: When we get there, Will. Why, 
oh, why did we leave Wyberton? 

Wi: You’re tired, Bess. You know 





in your heart that we should have 
starved there. No more life left in 
the ground. Nothing would grow 
any more. 

Bess: Ay you’re, a good man, Will. 
You tried hard. 

Wi: And you helped me, Bess. 

Bess (Rising): Let’s move on, Will. 

Wit: Lean on my shoulder, Bess old 
girl. You'll feel better soon. 

Bess: Ay, but oh! My legs! (They 
are about to move on when voices 
are heard from offstage right.) 

Wut: Listen! 

Brss: People. They sound upset, too. 

Wi: Something’s the matter! Look! 
Over there! (He poinis upstage 
right.) Can’t you see them? 

Berss: Ay, proper excited they are, too. 

Witt: They’re coming this 
They’re coming here! 


way. 
(MATTIE 


MEDDLER enters from upstage right, 


carrying a medium sized wooden box 
which is tied shut. She is followed 
by BARBARA BusyBopy. Both are 
hale, middle-aged women. Wi. and 
Bess, who move upstage, are un- 
observed by the villagers.) 

Martie: I’ve got it! I’ve got it! 
Here it is. (She puts the box down- 
stage right.) Come and see! Come 
and see! 

BARBARA: Just in time, Mattie. That 
Simon Snaffle would have run off 
with it. 

Martie: Ay, Barbara, we got rid of 
him we did. (NicHoLtas Noop.e 
and Tuomas TINHEAD, two old men, 
enter from downstage right, while 
Simon SNAFFLE and his wife, SALLY, 
enter hurriedly from upstage right.) 

Nicnouias: What’s to do? 


Tuomas: What’s all this shouting for, 
Mattie Meddler? 

Marte: I’ll tell ’ee, Thomas Tinhead, 
I'll tell ’ee. 

Nicuo.as: Go on, we’re waiting. 

Martie: Barbara Busybody and I saw 
that Simon Snaffle there — (She 
points to him.) — pick up this box 
on the roadside. 

Barpara: Ay, we did. Taking it into 
his house, he was. 

Simon: I was only going to show my 
wife. 

Marte: A likely tale that is, Simon 
Snaffle. 

Satty: Don’t you go saying things 
about my husband, Mattie Meddler, 
or ’ll — 

Nicuo.ias: Now! Now! Don’t squabble 
This is a fine box, this is. How did 
it come to be on the side of the road, 
Simon? 

Simon: I don’t know. 

Tuomas: Perhaps the fairies brought 
it, Nicholas. 

Nicuouas: There are no such things, 
Thomas. 

Tuomas: Oh, yes, there are, Nicholas 
Noodle. 

Nicuouas: Oh, no, 
Thomas Tinhead. 

Tuomas: There are! 

Nicuo.as: There aren’t! 

Sautty: You’re both silly old fools. 

Tuomas: Silly old fools, are we? 

NicHo.as: We'll see about that, that 
we will! (They become aggressive, 
but BARBARA intervenes.) 

BARBARA: Quarreling be no good. Now 
that we’ve brought this box to the 
Village Green, what are we going 
to do with it? 

NicHo.as: Don’t open it. 


there aren’t, 





Tuomas: No, don’t. Might be some- 
thing queer inside. 

Nicuouas: Ay, creepy, crawly, reptile 
things. 

Sautty: There might be money in it. 

Simon: Ay, money — silver money. 

Nicuo.as: Silver! I haven’t seen any 
silver since grandfather showed me 
his silver fourpenny. 

Tuomas: I’ve seen a few pennies in 
my time, but silver—can’t re- 
member having set eyes on any this 
last twenty years. Nicholas never 
had more than two pennies at once, 
did you, Nicholas. 

Nicuo.as: No, nor did you, Thomas 
Tinhead. 

BarsBara: Then what’s to be done? 

Tuomas: Throw it in the river. Might 
be spirits inside. (They all crowd 
round.) 

Satty: No. Take it to my house. 

Nicuo.as: Have nothing to do with 
it, I say. 

Tuomas: Give me a hand, Nicholas. 
Let’s dump it in the river. 

Smon: No! (There is a slight scuffle 
around the box. Wu. and Besss 
move downstage. ) 

Witt (To Bess): What simple folk! 

Bess: Almost stupid. 

Witt: We had better go across to 
them. Perhaps we can help. (WILL 
and Brss move over to the crowd on 
the left.) Good evening, good people. 
(All the villagers stand and stare.) 

Simon: Who are you? 

BARABARA: What are you a’doing in 
Barnaby Turf? 

Satiy: Where do you come from? 

Wut: All in good time. All in good 
time. I’m Will Goodwin. Bess, (He 
points to her) my good wife, here, 
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and I have come from Wyberton. 

Tuomas: From Wyberton! All that 
way! 

Nicuotas: And where be you a’going? 

Bess: To Appleby to work with my 
cousin John. 

Tuomas: I’ve heard tell that folk from 
Wyberton be wise. 

NicnHo.as: Ay, that be true. Wyberton 
folk be the wisest in the world. 

Brss: We saw you with the box — 

WILL: So we came across. 

Nicnuoias: Just the chap we need. 
Tell us what to do with it. 

Tuomas: Ay, that’s it. What shall 
we do? 

Wi: Let me look at it first. 

Simon: Ay, do, but don’t interfere 
with it. 

Wit (Looking at box): Lock’s broken. 

SautLy: Ay, we know that — but the 
the cord looks strong. 

Wii: Carefully knotted. 

Simon: [’ll cut it with my knife. 

Nicuoias: No, you won’t. Let the 
wise man decide. 

Sauiy: Let’s take it to my house, 
stranger. That’s what we ought to do. 

Wi: All in good time, mistress. I 
must think. (He examines the box 
more closely.) Ha! Now I can see 
some writing on it. 

NicHouas: Writing! Writing! What’s 
that? 

Tuomas: Letters, you old fathead. 
Didn’t you ever go to school? 

Nicnouas: School! If there’s a school 
in Barnaby Turf, nobody told me 
about it. 

BarBaRA: Tell us what those letters 
say Master Goodwin. 

Wu (Peering): It’s a long time since 
I learned my alphabet. Come, Bess, 





you’re cleverer than I am. Read 
the words for us. 

Bess (Moving closer to the box): I can 
but try. 

Simon: Go on— what does it say. 
(Bgss inspects the writing on the box.) 

Bess: It says “Baron Barnaby, his 
box.” 

Sruon: Baron Barnaby! 

Wi: Baron Barnaby! Who is he? 

BarBara: The richest man for many 
a mile. 

Martie: Owns all the land as far as 
you can see. 

Nicuouas: Lord of the Manor, he is 
called. 

Buss: Then this must be his chest. 

Wit: I think you’re right, good wife. 
It must be his chest. 

Sau.y: It’s ours! Simon found it! 

Simon: That’s true. I found it. 
mine. 

Wi: But it belongs to the Baron. 

Satiy: The Baron’s rich enough. He 
won’t miss one box. 

Wit: Now take my advice, good vil- 
lagers of Barnaby Turf. Take the 
box to the Baron. 

BarRBARA: But it might be full of 
silver. 

NicHo.as: Silver! 

Simon: I'll take it home. 

Mattie: No you won’t! We'll divide 
the silver between us. 

Nicuo.as: If there’s any inside. We 
don’t know that yet, Mattie Meddler 

Tuomas: If there is, we’ll share it. 

BarRBARA: Yes, share it. 

Martie: Share and share alike. Cut 
that cord with your knife, Simon 
Snaffle. 

SnaFF te: I’d rather take the box home, 
but, (He looks at the unsympathetic 
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faces around him) Vll cut it. 
begins to take out his knife.) 

Bess: But that’s stealing! 

WI: Ay, it’s wrong to steal. 

NicHouas: Stealing! What’s that? 
Never heard of it. 

Tuomas: But you don’t come from 
Wyberton, do you Nicholas? 

BarBaRa: If that chest is full of silver, 
there’s more there than we can 
spend. No more work for any of us. 

Martie: Barbara Busybody is right. 

Bess (7'o0 WitL): Do something, Will. 

Wi: Listen, good folk, this box might 
be a trap. 

NicHo.uas: Ay, it might be, wise man. 

Wit: I’ve heard of queer things be- 
fore, especially in chests like this. 
Things that hurt. Harmful things. 

Simon: Have you now! Perhaps I’d 
better not touch it. 

BarBARA: Harmful or not, I’d like to 
see the inside. Go on, cut that cord, 
Simon. Baron Barnaby wouldn’t put 
anything dangerous in his own box. 

Tuomas: That’s true. Perhaps he 
carried money in it. 

Nicnouas (7'o Wri): Dare you open 
it, Master Goodwin? 

Wi: ’Tis not mine to open. Besides 
I suspect that someone has set a 
snare for you. Be careful! I’m sure 
there’s danger in it. 

Satiy: Nonsense! We've fooled about 
long enough. Why I married you, 
Simon Snaffle, I don’t know. If 
you were a man at all you’d cut that 
cord and open that box. 

BarBARA: Ay, open it, Simon. (SmMon 
does not move.) 

SaLiy: Open it or upon my word — 
(Threateningly) —Vll have some- 
thing to say — later. 


(He 





Simon: Oh, very well — since you all 
wish it. (He moves reluctantly to the 
box, cuts the cord and slowly throws 
back the lid, revealing a quantity of 
golden crowns.) 

Nicuo.as: Yellow money! 

Tuomas: Yellow coins! Hundreds of 
’em. (The villagers move forward anx- 
ious to handle the money. WILL 


thrusts himself forward.) 
Wu: Keep back! Don’t touch those 
(He waves them away from 
They’re dangerous. 


coins. 
the box.) 
a trap! 

Nicuots: Trap! I can’t see any trap. 
Those coins do be a funny color, 
though. I’ve never seen money that 
color before. 

Tuomas: Nor have I. 

Wit: Of course they are a peculiar 
color. That’s the trick. I'll show 
you. Look! (He pretends to pick 
one up, then draws his hand back as 
he touches it.) Oh! (He puts his 
fingers in his mouth.) 

NicHoLas: Now what’s the matter? 

Wi: As I knew. = They’re hot! 
burning hot! Oh, my finger! Those 
coins are on fire. They’re red hot. 

Tuomas: What! 

Wi: Ay, I only just touched one of 
them. If I’d picked it up, it would 
have burnt my fingers off. Feel for 
yourselves. (The villagers shrink 
back.) 

Tuomas: Not me. 

Wit: You, Simon, come and feel. 

Simon: No —no—TI don’t want to. 
I believe you, master. 

NicHo.as: It’s a good thing you came 
along, Master Goodwin. 

Wit: Isn’t it! I’ll close the trap now, 
while we’re all safe and sound. (He 
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pulls down the lid of the box.) I 
saw those coins and knew they were 
burning. That’s what made them a 
golden color. I’ve seen that sort 
of red hot silver before. 

Tuomas: I don’t want to see it any 
more. We might have lost our 
fingers. 

Wu: You might, Thomas. 
mine. 

BARBARA: Now we’re back where we 
started. 

NicHo.as: It could have been worse if 
we'd been burned. 

Wii: Good folk. You’re disappointed 
and I’m sorry for you. But, here, 
take these. (He pulls his two pennies 
out of his pocket.) Spend them at 
the inn. ' 

SaLLy: Two pennies! 
crowd round.) 

Martisz: Ay, we'll spend them, Master 
Goodwin. 

Simon: Give me them! 

Martie: No, me! 

Witt: Patience! Patience! (They 
crowd round him.) Fetch them, 
(He throws them offstage right.) One 
— now the other — two. (They rush 
madly in pursuit of the coins. THOMAS 
and NIcHoLas are in the rear. 
NIcHoLas turns as he is about to go 
off.) 

Nicuoias: Throwing your money 
about. Even if you do come from 
Wyberton, Master Goodwin, you 
are a fool. 

Tuomas (From offstage right): Come 
on, Nicholas — I be thirsty. 

NicuHo.as: So be I. Good day to you 
both. Take care of that box. (He 
goes out right.) 

Wit: Poor folk! 


Look at 


(The villagers 


Poor simple folk! 





Brss: You worked that very well, Will. 
You’re cleverer than I expected. 


Wut: I had an inspiration. But do you 
know, Bess, I’ve never seen so many 
golden crowns in my life. 

Bgss: It’s a good thing those villagers 
had never seen any gold. 

Wu: I felt sure they hadn’t. 

Bess (Who has moved across to the box): 
Enough here to make us rich for life. 

Wut: It’s not ours. 

Bess: No, we can’t have it. And 
you’ve thrown away your last pen- 
nies. 

Wit: No use crying over that, Bess. 
(He moves to the box.) Help me hide 
this chest. Those villagers might 
come back. We'll put it behind the 
bushes over there. (Points left) 

Bess: You know best, Will. 

Witt: Then you sit on that log and 
rest your legs. Keep an eye on 
the box while I go off to find this 
Baron Barnaby. (Baron BARNABY, 
a tall, imposing looking, middle-aged 
man, enters from upstage left.) 

Barnaby: There is no need. He is here. 

Bess: You, sir? 

Barnaby: I am Baron Barnaby. 


Wu: Then you’ve saved my steps, 
sir. I was just going to look for you. 

Barnaby: I think I know why. 

Wi (Pointing to chest): Tell me, sir, 
is that your box? 

Barnaby: It is. It fell off my coach. 


Bess: Ah, sir, then you must have 
passed us along the way. 

BarnaBy: I did. As a matter of fact, 
I saw you, my good woman, with 
your good man. 

Wit: Those stupid villagers brought 
your chest here. 


Brss: And would have stolen your 
gold. 

Barnaby: I know. But Will, my good 
fellow, you had an inspiration and 
saved it. I stood behind those bushes 
(He points upstage left) and heard 
everything. 

Wit: But — 

BarNnaBy: No buts, Will. I was 
curious, so I didn’t interfere. Be- 
lieve me, I’m grateful. You shall 
both be rewarded — well rewarded. 

Bess: Oh, sir. (BARON BARNABY moves 
to the box and takes out some gold 
coins. ) 

Barnaby: Take these. You’re welcome 
to them. (He gives each a handful of 
gold coins.) 

Bess: Oh, thank you, sir. 

Wu: Thank you, sir. 

BarnaBy: Don’t thank me. It is I 
who should thank you. Now where 
are you going? 

Bess: To work at Appleby where my 
Cousin John lives, sir. 

Barnaby: Appleby! That’s a long way 
from here. How do you propose to 
reach there? 

Bess: On foot, sir. 

Barnasy: Oh no, you shall not go on 
foot. You will ride in my coach. 
It’s close by. My coachman shall 
drive you there. 

Wit: Oh sir, you are very kind. 

Bess: Won’t Cousin John be surprised! 

Wii: You’ve given us enough gold 
to start a farm. I don’t know how to 
thank you. 

BarNaBy: Don’t try, Will. You're 
both honest folk and deserve to be 
rewarded. 

THE END 
(For Production Notes, see page 96) 





The Great One 


by Ethel McFarlan 


Characters 
Mouse Kine 
Manmouss, the chief magician 
MADELINE, the princess 
Kine Sun 
Jock CLoup 
WIND 
WALL 
SNEAKER, the major-domo 
CLOUDLETS 


SerrinG: The office of the Mouse Kina. 

At Rise: The Kina is sitting at his 
huge desk brooding on an important 
problem. At intervals, he taps the 
bell on his desk. Getting no response, 
he rises and paces the floor in im- 
patience. Unseen by the Kina, Man- 
MOUSE enters left, and follows in the 
Kin@’s footsteps, bowing repeatedly. 
The Kina, at door, right, bellows into 
the corridor. 

KinG: Manmouse, can’t you hear that 
bell? Where is that slippery fellow? 

ManmovssE: Here, Sire. 

Kine (Turning): Oh, ho! So you are! 
Where have you been hiding? In 
the pantry, gnawing cheese? 

ManmovseE: Oh no, Sire, in the tunnel 
— thinking. 

Kine: Good! You should be in 
practice. I want you to do some 
thinking for me. Be seated. (The 
Movse KinG returns to desk chair 
and sits down. MANMOUSE sits in 
straight chair at side of desk.) 

Manmovse: Is something troubling 
you, Sire? 


Kine: Yes, my daughter, Madeline. 
It’s about time she married. Now 
the question is who will make her a 
good husband. 

Manmovss: Ah, that is no problem at 
all, Sire. Your daughter has a wide 
choice of suitors. There are many 
eligible princes anxious to become 
the son-in-law of Your Majesty. 
Surely one of these — 

Kina: Yes, yes, I know, but they have 
one fault in common: they are all 
mice. 

ManmovuseE: Why not, Sire? This is 
the mouse kingdom. 

Kine: None of these young mice are 
good enough for her. The daughter 
of the King must marry none but the 
most powerful. Therefore, we must 
search beyond the Mouse Kingdom 
for this husband. 

ManmovssE: Who might that be, Sire? 

Kina: That is the question I am asking 
you. Who is the greatest personage 
in the whole world? 

Manmovss: The greatest? King Sun, 
of course. He reigns supreme. But 
surely you have no intention — 

Kine: Ah, King Sun. Naturally, that 
is true. I must have a talk with 
him. Manmouse, can your magic 
powers conjure the Sun out of the 
sky? 

ManmovseE: Why I suppose. I never 
tried it before. 

Kina: Well, can you or can’t you? 

ManmovssE: Possibly, Sire. For all 
his grandeur, King Sun is amiable. 





He smiles on all alike. His far- 
reaching beams light the dew drops 
on the meanest cobwebs and spark 
the fire in the richest — 

Kine: Very well. That’s 
Fetch him immediately. 

MaAMNovsE: But, Sire, have you con- 
sulted the little Princess? It seems 
to me that she and Prince Ernest 
are very much in love. 

Kine: No objections! My mind is 
made up. Why do you look so 
gloomy, Manmouse? Is this task 
beyond the power of your tricks? 

ManmovssE: Oh, no indeed, Sire. 

Kine: Then on with the job at once. 
When King Sun arrives have the 
royal trumpets sounded. (Man- 
MOUSE bows and retires left. Kine 
taps bell. SNEAKER glides in right 
and bows. Kina rises.) Listen care- 
fully to instructions, Sneaker. See 


settled. 


that the red carpet is laid in the main 
corridor leading to the Royal Office. 
Round up the servants and have 
them dressed in full regalia, purple 


with plumes, Line them up on 
both sides of the corridor and, for 
goodness’ sakes, do something about 
their postures. Get the kinks out 
of their backs. (Dismisses SNEAKER 
with gesture.) 

SNEAKER: Yes, Sire. 
door, left) 

Kine: One moment! Send the Princess 
Madeline to me. Inform her she is 
to appear wearing the golden head- 
gear. (SNEAKER moves towards door. 
KING raises voice to hold his attention.) 
And you! Get out of those duds and 
into your ceremonial attire at once. 

SNEAKER: Yes, Sire. (He dashes out. 
As the Kine waits for MADELINE, he 


(Glides towards 
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tidies the room. He adjusts chairs 
and stacks of paper on the desk, picks 
up scraps from floor, and flicks a dust 
cloth over furniture.) 

MADELINE (Peeps into room from right) : 
Papa. You want me? 

Kine: Ah, there you are, my little 
Madeline. I have great news for 
you, my dear. 

MADELINE (Entering): Why all the 
splash? Must I wear this con- 
traption so early in the morning? 

Kine: Yes, yes, I insist. 

MADELINE: What is happening? Every- 
one is rushing about turning the 
palace topsy-turvy. 

Kina: We are receiving a royal visitor, 
my dear. I wish you to remain here 
and welcome him. 

MADELINE: Not now, please! Prince 
Ernest and I want to play tennis. 

Kine: Forget that pipsqueak! Our 
guest today is not only a great per- 
sonage, but one who —if all goes 
well — will become your future hus- 
band. 

MAapELINE: No, Papa! Please! Who is 
he? 

Kine: King Sun, himself. 

MapELINE: The Sun! 

Kine: Place yourself in the audience 
chair and assume your best behavior. 
Go now! (MADELINE moves sullenly 
to chair right.) 

Kine: That’s my girl, but don’t drag 
your tail unless you want it stepped 
on. (MADELINE sits down. Trumpets 
sound offstage.) The trumpets! He 
comes! It grows brighter! See the 
golden light! (Lights come up. Flus- 
tered, the KiNG moves to MADELINE’s 
side.) Rise Madeline! To my left. 
No, the right. (Kine and MADELINE 





stand facing door, left. MANMOoUSE 
enters left, stands downstage and bows 
first towards Mouse Kine and then 
towards the entrance left. Sun enters 
and moves to center as Mouse KInG 
moves forward with MADELINE on his 
arm. King bows as MADELINE 
curtsies): You do us great honor, 
King Sun. 

Sun (Bows): The honor is mine. 

Kina (Bows as MADELINE curtsies): 
We welcome you, Your Majesty. 

Sun (Bows): We thank you for the 
gracious welcome. 

Kine (Indicating MADELINE and bow- 
ing; MADELINE curtsies): The Prin- 
cess Madeline welcomes you. 

Sun (Bows): We thank the gracious 
Princess. 

Kine (Bows as MADELINE curtsies): 
The court of the Mouse King wel- 
comes you. 


Sun (Bowing feebly): We thank the 
gracious —-do you mind if I sit 
down? 

Kine: How thoughtless of me! 
chair for His Majesty! (MANMoUSE 


A 


places chair. Sun sits and passes 
hand over forehead.) Are you ill? 

Sun: Not at all. Just a little.depressed 
— temporarily, I hope. A passing 
cloud, no doubt. 

Kine: A cloud? Can a mere cloud do 
this to you? 

Sun: Oh, yes. Jock Cloud is quite a 
nuisance at times. He likes to dog 

~ my footsteps and push me off the 
stage of the sky. 

Kine: But can’t you dispose of him 
once and for all? Aren’t you the 
most powerful one in the whole 
world? 

Sun: Naturally Iam. But he’s tricky, 
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that fellow, and brash. He is always 
bouncing between me and my ad- 
mirers. As I shine harder and harder 
to attract attention, all I succeed in 
doing is to light him up with a 
beautiful white fire. He takes all 
the glory, while I—I am behind 
him completely hidden. The crea- 
tures look up and say, “What a 
pretty cloud!”, forgetting that it is 
I who have made it that way. 
(Angry) I am the great one. (Head 
in hand) It is frustrating. 

Kina: Well, well, well. I never realized 
you had your troubles. 

Sun (Staggering to his feet): I am afraid 
that fellow has me boxed. That 
sometimes happens. He crowds in 
on me, trailing all his relatives. At 
times like this, I am really ill. Have 
you a rear exit? (Goes out right as- 
sisted by MANMOUSE.) 

Kine: Think of that! The great Sun 
out the back door! (Jock CLoup, 
followed by CLoupLeEts enter left per- 
forming tumbling acts. Kine and 
MADELINE are surrounded.) My 
word! What’s all this? (CLoupLETs 
build tableau.) 

Jock: Guess what? 

MADELINE: A giraffe! 

Jock: Wrong. A palm tree! (CLoup- 
LETS build second tableau) Now what 
is it? 

Kina: A castle! 

Jock: No, a rhinoceros! 

Kine (Clapping his hands): Wonder- 
ful! You really are a great chap. 
Jock Cloud, I presume. May I pre- 
sent my daughter, the Princess 
Madeline. She would make a good 
wife for some clever fellow. 

MaApDELINE (Embarrassed): Oh, Papa! 





How do you do, Jock Cloud. 

Jock (Impressed): How do you do. 
Like to see more some tricks? 

Kine: You pulled quite a trick on 
King Sun. And I thought he was 
such a great one. 

Jock: Him? Oh, he’s not so bright. 
You should see what happens when 
we really go after him. Isn’t that 
right, fellows! 

CLoup.ets: Yes, yes, yes! 

Jock: One day we all put our heads 
together and decided to build a 
tower. Well, sir, that really was a 
sight. Up and up we piled until — 
(Gestures with arms above head -to in- 
dicate towering mass of clouds. Sound 
of wind offstage. Jock sways to right 
as if blown by wind.) Ooops! Stay 
up there! (Jock straightens up. 
Again leans towards right, and then 
slips sideways. MADELINE and KING 
push him back in place.) 

Kine: What’s that noise? 

MADELINE: Wind, Papa. Listen to it! 
(If possible, papers on desk begin to 
blow away.) 

Kine: My papers! There they go! 
(MADELINE and Kina release Jock 
to pick up papers. Jock and CLoup- 
LETS tumble like balls in a heap at 
right. Sound of wind increases. 
Kine and MApDELINE at desk try 
desperately to hold papers and stand 
erect. Sound of banging door off- 
stage.) 

MADELINE: Ooo, Papa! Isn’t it awful? 

Kine: Down, Madeline. Save your- 
self! Under the desk! (Both crawl 
under desk.) 

Winp (Strides in at left and waves arms 
angrily at CLoup.Lets. Jock CLoup 
and Ciouptets roll offstage right. 
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Sound dies to hum or whistle. Wi1npb 
moves to center.): That’s that, you 
piff, you puff ball, you puny pat-a- 
cake! You and your miserable bag 
of tricks! A cloud is nothing. 
Nothing! I am the great one. 
Wind! Do you hear? 

Kine (Frightened): Yes, Wind. 

Winp (Startled by voice, looks about 
room, but does not discover the two 
under the desk): Wherever you are, 
say Mister. 

Kina: Yes, Mr. Wind. 

Winp (Still puzzled by voice): Now 
don’t make me angry, because when 
I get angry, I turn the whole world 
up-side-down. Down go the trees! 
Down go the houses! Down go the 
mice. 

Watt (Offstage): Not I. 

Winp: You, too! 

Wau (Offstage): Not I! 

Wrnp: Yes, you! Who’s that talking 
big? 

Watt (Enters left): Remember me? 
I’m still here. 

Winp: That wall! 

Watt: You have roared and you have 
bellowed, but you have never once 
budged me. I stand just as straight 
as ever. ) 

Winp: Just give me time, Wall! 

Wa..: For fifty years you have been 
at it. How much time do you want? 

Winp: This time I’ll get you. (Sound 
of wind rises to angry crescendo. 
Winp draws sword and lunges at 
Watt, who fends him off with club. 
They fight vigorously until Winp 
pauses from exhaustion. WALL raises 
club to strike Winp, and Winp 
rushes off right. There is a moment 
of silence.) 





Watt (Dusts his board with large 
pocket handkerchief, combs hair and 
replaces hat): All clear. You can 
come out now. (KING comes out from 
under desk, followed by MADELINE.) 

Kine: My goodness! What a stu- 
pendous fight! 

Watt: Pooh! All noise! Wind wears 
himself out with all that blustering. 
When he shows signs of weakening, 
it’s easy to drive him off. 

Kine: You are a very modest person, 
Mr. Wall, and, in my opinion, the 
greatest in the world. 

Wat: I? The greatest? Why do you 
say that? 

Kine: Did you not conquer the Wind. 
who drove off Jock Cloud, who, in 
turn, obliterated the great King Sun? 
In deed, you are the greatest. I 
admire you tremendously and beg 
you to accept my daughter’s hand 

Step forward, Made- 


in marriage. 

line. 
MAbDELINE: Oh, Papa, not again! 
Wat: Sir, I cannot let you deceive 

yourself. You must know the whole 


truth about me. There is one greater 
than I. 

Kine: Really? 

WALL: Wind could not move me, but 
there is one who succeeds where 
Wind fails. 

Kine: Who? 

WaLL: One who quietly and persis- 
tently gnaws until, little by little, 
there are holes clean through me. 
See? Look how I am riddled. And 
I can’t do a thing to stop it. 

Kina (Examining boards): Who did 
that to you, Mr. Wall? 

WALL: Can’t you guess? 

Kine: Could it be — 

Watt: Think. 

Kine (Astonished): A mouse! 

MADELINE (Delighted): A mouse! 

Watt: Right! Give your little daugh- 
ter in marriage to a mouse; he is 
the great one. 

MADELINE (T'ugging at Kina’s sleeve): 
Prince Ernest, Papa? Prince Ernest? 
(Kine nods head in resignation) Oh, 
I am so happy! 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tur Great ONE 

Characters: 7 male; 1 female; Cloudlets may 
be male or female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Mouse King wears gray trousers 
and a gray tunic trimmed with red and 
ee. He wears a crown and gold epaulets. 

anmouse wears black trousers, short 
black cape and black tunic. He wears an 
enormous medallion hanging from a red 
and purple ribbon around his neck. Sneaker 
wears long gray trousers, a white shirt and 
a red and purple sash. Madeline is dressed 
in a ballerina-type costume, and she wears 
a golden crown. All mice have long gray 
tails attached to their costumes, and large 
artificial ears attached to their headgear. 
Sun wears a long, yellow robe and a golden 
crown. Jack Cloud and Cloudlets wear 
oversized white pajamas, well padded to 


give round, boucy effect. Wind is dressed 
in knee breeches, shirt and short cloak, all 
black. He has shaggy hair and a fierce 
countenance. Wall wears dark trousers 
and shirt, and an old felt hat. He has two 
sandwich boards painted to resemble brick 
wall, suspended from his shoulders. 

Properties: Bell, stack of papers, dust cloth, 
sword, club, handkerchief, comb. 

Setting: The office of Mouse King. There is a 
large desk and desk chair at center. At 
each end of desk is a red and purple pen- 
nant on a tall standard. At one end of 
desk is a straight chair. Downstage against 
the right wall is a high-backed chair padded 
with red and purple cushions. There are 
entrances at right and left. 

Lighting: If possible lights should come up at 
entrance of King Sun and gradually dim 
down as he becomes weaker and weaker. 





Jack Frost’s Goodbye Gift 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Jack Frost 
SPRING BREEZEs, (wo 
Norts WIND 
SPRING FLoweErs, three 
Farry 


Time: Spring. 

SertinG: Outdoor scene in the country. 
There is a shed upstage center with 
windows which can be painted. 

At Ruse: Jack Frost stands next to 
his satchel. He has a brush and palette 
in his hands, and is painting white 
fern-like pictures on the windows of 
the shed. 

Jack (Stopping his painting every few 
minutes to whirl in a complete circle) : 
I’m Jack Frost. I paint each night; 
I do my paintings all in white. 

I’m Jack Frost. I’m very bold. 

I paint whenever the days are cold. 
(Dances in a big circle, knocking his 
heels together often. SpRinG BREEZES 
enter from left. They trip lightly back 
and forth, waving fans gently.) 

Jack (Stopping his dance): What do 
you think you are doing? 

Ist Breeze: Wafting warm breezes. 

Jack (Scratching his head): Wafting? 
What’s that? 

2nd Breeze: Blowing, of course. 
Blowing gently, that is. We are 
warming the air for spring. 

Jack: Go away, then. I don’t want 
any warm air. Warm air spoils my 
paintings. 

lst Breeze: Then you'll have to stop 
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painting, because it’s time for 
spring. 

Jack (Crossly): Try to make me stop! 
(Paints with vigor. The BreEzEs 
skip up near him and fan around 
him. Jack turns angrily.) I can’t 
paint with you around! See — 
the brush just won’t go right! 
You’re spoiling all my designs! 

2nD BREEZE: We are sorry, Jack. But 
you must leave. Winter is nearly 
over. 

Jack (Stamping his foot): Well, I won’t! 
I’ll show you! (Calling) North 
Wind! (Norra WIinp enters from 
the right with a rush, blowing madly 
with a pair of bellows, if available; 
if not, he waves a large fan) 

Nort WInp: What is it, Jack? 

Breezes: Brrr! (They shiver, and skip 
offstage left.) 

Jack (Laughing): That got rid of them. 
Stick around, old fellow! (Begins 
to paint again) 

Norra Wino: Got rid of whom? You 
mean those breezes? 

Jack: You bet. You’re too cold for 
them. But not for me. 

Norts Winp: But Jack, they’ll come 
back. 

Jack (Shaking his head with assurance) : 
Oh, no, they won’t. Not with you 
here. 

Norta Wino: But I can’t stay. 
have to be leaving. 

Jack: Can’t stay? But why not? 

Norts WInp: Spring is coming, so I’m 
heading for the North Pole. 


I 





Jack: But why can’t you stay and keep 
Who wants it any- 
Why 


spring away. 
way? I don’t. 
bother about it? 

Norta Winn: Spring always comes. 
No one can stop the seasons. 
(Exits right, fanning hard) 

Jack (Watching him go): Maybe he 
has to go, but no one is going to 
make me leave! (Begins to paint as 
BREEZES re-enter) 

Ist BREEZE (Going near Jack and 
waving fan): You might as well quit 
for this year, Mack. 

Jack: Not yet! I only really get started 
each year when you come along and 
spoil it all. This year I’m going to 
stay. I have lots of designs and I 
want to use them all. (Tries to 
paint.) But you ruin everything. 
When you come around it gets too 
warm for my ice-paint to work. 
(Waving his arms at them) I'll call 
the snow fairies to bring more snow. 
Then it will be too cold for you again. 

2ND BREEZE: The snow fairies are gone. 
They’ve left for the North Pole. 

Jack (Sitting on the ground and shaking 
his head sadly): Why do you want 
to spoil my pretty pictures when 
everybody likes them?  (Séarts to 
cry) 

2ND BREEZE: Oh dear! Now he’s crying 
What shall we do? 

ist BrEeEzE: We'd better get the Fairy. 
(They exit, left as Sprinc FLOWERS 
enter.) 

ist FLower: How good it is to be here! 

2nD FLower: Yes, and how lovely we 
will make the world with our bright 
colors and lovely fragrance. (Shivers) 
But it is chillier than usual. Who 
is that? (Points to Jack.) 


You don’t! 


Jack (Stubbornly): I’m Jack Frost, 
and you’d better go, because with 
me around you won’t be very warm. 

3RD FLower: But you should be gone 
by now! 

Jack: Well, I’m not. And, what’s 
more, I’ve decided to stay. 

2npD FLower: But it’s our turn now. 
The world has had enough of you for 
one year. 

Jack: Enough of me? They never have 
enough of me! What do you think 
of these? (Opening satchel and dump- 
ing out white paper patterns shaped 
like ferns) These are my patterns, 
and they’re just as pretty as you are. 

lst Frower (Nodding): The designs 
are lovely — but they have no color. 

Jack: Color isn’t everything! It’s 
the pattern that counts. (Calling) 
North Wind! Are you still there? 
Come help me chase away these 
flowers. 

2npD FLowER (shivering): I feel cold 
and shivery. I’m afraid we’ll have 
to go. If we don’t, we'll all be 
frostbitten. 

3RD Fitower (Wringing hands): Oh 
dear! (BrEpEzxEs re-enter at left with 
Farry.) 

Farry (Shaking her finger at him): 
Jack, you’re a naughty boy! 

Jack (Jumping up): I am not. 
done nothing wrong! 

Farry: But it’s time for you to leave. 

Jack: But I don’t want to. I’ve worked 
hard all winter on my designs, and 
now they’ll all go to waste. 

lst Bregze: Fairy, you must make 
him go. 

Farry: But he is a fairy too, and fairies 
don’t fight. I’d much rather please 
him. 


I’ve 





BreEzEs: And let him drive us away? 

FiLowers: And us? 

Farry: No. But there must be some 
way to keep his work from being 
wasted. 

Jack: I know! If you would use my 
designs somehow, I’d follow North 
Wind and the snow fairies. (He 
puts designs back into his satchel.) 

lst FLower: But they are so cold — 
and so white. In spring everything 
is pretty and green. 

Farry: That’s it. I’ll turn your designs 
green, Jack, and then they can stay. 
I’ll plant them in the ground, and 
they can be here with us when you 
are away. We shall call them ferns. 
(Waves her wand over the satchel) 

Jack: All right. That sounds fine. 
I don’t mind going north, just so 
long as my work isn’t wasted. Any- 
way, it is too warm here. (Opens 


satchel and takes out designs, but this 


time they are green. Two sets are 
originally in the satchel, one white 
and one green.) Hmm. They look 
very nice, and I guess green is a 
better color for spring. Well, here 


they are. You take care of the plant- 
ing, Flowers. I’m going to see if I 
can catch up with the North Wind. 
I really am out of place around here. 
I can see that now. (Farry picks up 
ferns and passes them to the FLOWERS 
who pretend to plant them. Jack 
lingers a moment to watch, then nods, 
smiles his approval, and exits right.) 
Goodbye! 

2np FLower: Ferns! Jack Frost’s gift 
to spring. Aren’t they pretty? They 
look very nice along with us and the 
new green grass. I’m glad, Fairy, 
that you thought of that idea. 

Farry: So am I. And so is Jack Frost. 
Spring is the time when everyone | 
should be happy. 

BreEEzES (Skipping about): 
Spring is here; 

Blow, blow, blow. 

Showers come; flowers come; 

It’s too warm for snow. (They 
keep skipping about and begin to fan, 
while Fuowrers and Fatry stand 
smiling at ferns.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Jack Frost’s GoopBye Grrr 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Jack Frost is dressed in a blue and 
white elf costume trimmed with tinsel. 
North Wind and Spring Breezes could be 
dressed in gray costumes with long flowing 
capes. North Wind carries a large fan or 
bellows and the Breezes carry small fans. 
Spring Flowers are dressed in colorful crepe 


paper costumes. Fairy wears a white 
flowing robe and carries a sparkling wand. 

Properties: Palette, paintbrush, satchel con- 
taining white paper ferns and green paper 
ferns. 

Setting: Outdoor scene in the country. Card- 
board trees and bushes stand at left and 
right. There is a backdrop on which is a 
picture of a shed. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Radio Play 





The House of the Seven Gables 


by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Adapted for Radio by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
MAULE 
Men, three 
Women, three 
Hepzipan PyNcHEON 
Mr. HoLGrave 
PHOEBE PYNCHEON 
CLIFFORD PYNCHEON 
JUDGE PYNCHEON 
HovusEwiveEs, two 

Sounpb: Wind, in and under. 

MAvLE (An old man, speaking in an 
unearthly wail): Colonel Pyncheon, 
you have been an evil man. You 
have robbed me of my land so that 
you might build your great house 
upon it. You have besmirched my 
name, so that I am taken for a 
witch. And you have sent me here, 
to the gallows, and to my death. 
But you will not go unpunished, 
Colonel Pyncheon; you will not go 
unpunished. I, Matthew Maule, 
put a curse on you and your de- 
scendants from this day on: God 
will give you blood to drink. 

Sounp: Wind up, into... 

Music: Eerie, echoing theme, in and 
under. 

ist Man (Vaguely, mysteriously): Aye, 
Colonel Pyncheon is dead. With 
blood on his shirt! It’s the doing of 
that curse.! 


Playing time: 25 minutes. 
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Music: Rises a moment, then subsides. 

lst Woman: There’s no use weeping, 
my son. It has happened again, 
just as it happened twenty years 
ago. It’s Maule’s curse! 

Music: Rises, then subsides. 

2np Man: It was bound to happen. 
Our family has been given blood 
to drink! 

Music: Ominous theme, up a moment, 
then out. 

3RD Man: Well, well, this is a sight! 
Old maid Pyncheon is setting up a 
shop! Do you think she’ll make a 
go of it? 

4tu Man: I doubt it! Her black scowl! 
is enough to drive anyone away. 

3RD Woman: All the Pyncheons scowl 
that way; they all have for the past 
hundred and sixty years — ever 
since Matthew Maule put that curse 
on ’em. Ah, no one would ever want 
to buy anything from old Hepzibah 
Pyncheon! 

3RD MAN (Laughing): For that matter, 
who in Salem would ever want to 
go into that place? Imagine, setting 
up a shop in the mysterious House of 
the Seven Gables! 

Music: Sad theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Shop bell rings, door opens and 
closes. 

Hepzipau (An old woman, somewhat 
gruff, but with a heart of gold): 





Ah, Mr. Holgrave. How good of you 
to come in this morning — my first 
day of business. 

HouGrave (A pleasant young man): 
And how is the shop-keeping going? 

Hepzipan: Alas, I never can go 
through with it. Never! I am too 
old, too feeble, and too hopeless. If 
it were myself alone that must go 
hungry, I’d rather starve. But 
there’s Clifford to think of — he’ll 
be coming home soon. (Moaning) 
Oh, unhappy day! 

Houerave: On the contrary, Miss 
Hepzibah. I look upon this as one 
of the best days of your life. If the 
Pyncheons had always acted. so 
nobly, I doubt if old Maule’s curse 
would have had much effect. 

Hepzrpau: Ah, no, no! If old Matthew 
Maule could see me behind this 
counter, he would call it the ful- 
fillment of his worst wishes. 


HoueGrave (Cheerfully): Forget the 
past! And look, stopping before the 
house. A coach! Your first customer 
of the day. 

Hepzrpau (Nervously): Ob dear, I’m 


quaking with fright. But — wait! 
A girl’s getting out with luggage. 
And — and she’s telling the driver 
to go on. 

HouGRAvE: Who can it be? Are you 
expecting company, Miss Pyncheon? 

Hepzipan: Why, I don’t know. She 
must have the wrong house! 

Sounp: Shop bell, door opening and 
closing. 

PHOEBE (A sweet young girl): Is this 
the House of the Seven Gables? 

Hepzrpan: Why yes, yes it is. 

Puorse: The you must be my cousin 
Hepzibah. 


Hepzrpan (Surprised): Can it be 
Phoebe? It must be! Little Phoebe! 
But what brings you to Salem, 
country cousin? 

PuorBEe: Did you not receive my 
letter? 

Hepzipau: Letter? No, none. 

PuorBe: Oh, I am sorry. It was to 
tell you that Mother is ill, and I 
am to come here to visit with you 
until she is better. 

Hepzipau: Dear cousin, I really do 
not know how it will be. I—I am 
sorry, but I cannot see my way clear 
to keeping you. 

Posse: If it be that I am so young, 
do not let that trouble you. I am 
sure we should get along well. 

Hepzrpau: Oh, I’m sure we should. 
But there’s the money to think of. 
We Pyncheons are no longer well 
off, the way we used to be; why, you 
can see that I am reduced to keeping 
a shop. You can imagine how I 
detest it! 

Puorse (Brightly): Perhaps I could 
keep the shop. I wouldn’t mind, 
and I would be earning my stay. 

Houerave: Bravo! An excellent idea! 


Hepzipau: But I am forgetting my 
manners. Phoebe, I should like you 
to meet Mr. Holgrave, a daguerre- 
otypist who lives in the North 
Gable; yes, I’ve been forced to take 
in a roomer, too! 

HoutGrave: How do you do? 


PuHorse: I’m delighted to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Holgrave. 

Hepzrpau: I should like to have you 
stay, child, but after all, it is not 
for me to say who shall be a guest 
or inhabitant of the old Pyncheon 





House. Its master is coming soon. 

PHorsBEe (Surprised): Do you mean 
Judge Jaffrey Pyncheon? 

Hepzipau (Angrily): Judge Pyncheon? 
Judge Jaffrey Pyncheon indeed! He 
will hardly cross the threshold while 
I am alive. No, no! But did you 
ever hear of Clifford Pyncheon? 

PuorseE: Never. I thought there were 
no Pyncheons left, except yourself 
and the Judge, Cousin Jaffrey. And 
yet —I seem to have heard the 
name of Clifford Pyncheon. Yes! 
From my father or mother; but has 
he not been dead a long while? 

Hepzipau: Well, well, child, perhaps 
he has; but in old houses like this, 
you know, dead people are very apt 
to come back again! We shall see. 
And, Cousin Phoebe, since, after all 
that I have said, your courage does 
not fail you, you are welcome, for 
the present, to such a home as your 
kinswoman can offer you. 

Music: Cheery theme, in and under. 

PxHoEBE: Good morning, Cousin Hep- 
zibah. I trust you slept well — 
but . . . but what is this agitation? 

Hepzipau (7'rembling): Bear with me, 
child, for truly my heart is filled to 
the brim. 

PHorBE: My dearest cousin, cannot 
you tell me what has happened? 
What is it that moves you so? 

Hepzrpan: Do you remember that I 
spoke of a Clifford Pyncheon on the 
first day you came to this house? 
Well, child, he is coming today. 

Puorse: Coming? Here? From where? 

Hepzrpan: From — prison. Yes, child; 
for thirty years my brother Clifford 
has been punished for murdering his 
uncle — and it is a murder he never 
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committed. And the horror of it all 
is that it was his own cousin — our 
cousin — Judge Jaffrey Pyncheon 
that imprisoned him, as surely as if 
he had turned the key in the lock 
with his own hand. 

Puorse: There, there, Cousin Hepzi- 
bah. It is over; despite what is past, 
we must make Cousin Clifford wel- 
come when he comes. 

Hepzrpan (T'earfully): But how shall 
we make him welcome? ‘These 
thirty years will have changed him 
so. He left this house a young, 
handsome man, and he returns to it 
old, and, no doubt, broken. 

PxHorBE: We can but do our best. 

Hepzipau: Hush! He is coming. Let 
him see you first, Phoebe, for you 
are young and rosy, and cannot help 
letting a smile break out, whether 
or no. He always liked bright faces, 
and mine is old now, and tears are 
hardly dry on it. He never could 
abide tears. 

Sounpb: Knock on door. 

Hepzipau: There, he comes. But draw 
the curtain a little. He has had but 
little sunshine in his life — poor 
Clifford — and, oh, what a black 
shadow. 

PHOEBE: Dear Cousin Hepzibah, look 
not so, | pray you. You really 
frighten me! Is something awful 
going to happen? 

Hepzipau: Hush! Be cheerful! What- 
ever happens, be nothing but cheer- 
ful! 

Sounp: Door opening and closing. 

Hepzipan (With restrained. emotion): 
Clifford. My dearest brother. 

Cuirrorp (An elderly, broken, almost 
childlike man): Is this you, Hepzi- 





bah? How changed! How changed! 
And is she angry with me? Why does 
she scowl so? 

Hepzipan: Angry? 
Clifford? 

CuirForD (Puzzled): And .. . and who 
is this? 

Hepzrpau: This is our cousin, Phoebe 
— little Phoebe Pyncheon — Ar- 
thur’s only child, you know. She 
has come from the country to stay 
with us for a while; for our old house 
has grown to be very lonely. 

Cuirrorp (Puzzled): Phoebe? Phoebe 
Pyncheon? Arthur’s child? Ah, I 
forget. But no matter, she is very 
welcome. 

Hepzipau: Come, dear Clifford, take 
this chair. Pray lower the curtains 
a little more, Phoebe. 

CuirrorD: What stillness there is here. 

Hepzipau: There is nothing but love 
here, Clifford. Nothing but love. 
You are at home, dear brother. You 
are at home! 

Music: In and under. 

Houerave: Ah, Miss Phoebe! How 
glad I am to see you this morning. 

Puorse: And why is that, Mr. Hol- 
grave? 

HouGrave: Miss Hepzibah tells me 
that you return to the country in 
a few days. 

Puorse: Yes, but only for a little 
while, for I have come to look upon 
the House of the Seven Gables as 
my home. It is pleasant to live 
where one is much desired, and I 
think I may have the satisfaction of 
feeling myself so here. 

HouGrave: You surely may, and more 
than you imagine. Whatever joy 
and comfort exists in this house, 


Angry with you, 


exists in your person and will 
vanish with your departure. Miss 
Hepzibah will return to her former 
scowl, I fear, and your poor Cousin 
Clifford — why, I shall not wonder 
if he were to crumble away to a 
heap of dust some morning after you 
are gone. They both exist by you. 

PuorsE: I should be very sorry to 
think so. 

HouGrave: I too shall miss you, you 
know, Miss Phoebe, for I, too, have 
come to be fond of you. 

PuHoEBE (Coyly): That is — most kind 
of you, Mr. Holgrave. Now I do 
not fear to ask a favor of you. 

Houerave: Whatever favor is that? 

PuorseE: I cannot help but feel that 
you have some knowledge of a new 
trouble hanging over my poor rela- 
tives. Tell me what it is, for it will 
be only too easy for me to postpone 
my departure on their behalf. 

HouaGrave: Believe me, if I were really 
aware of any secret, the disclosure 
of which would benefit your friends 
— who are likewise my friends, — 
you should learn it now. But I have 
no such knowledge. 

PuHorBE: You hold something back! 

HotGrave: Nothing — no secrets but 
my own. It is true that I notice 
Judge Pyncheon still keeps his eye 
on Clifford, in whose ruin he had so 
large a share. His motives and in- 
tentions, though, are a mystery to 
me. He is a hard, ruthless, deter- 
mined man, Judge Pyncheon is, and 
if it would benefit him, I believe 
that he would do almost anything. 
But what can so wealthy and so 
eminent a man want, hope or fear 
of poor, broken Clifford? 





PuorBeE: Yet you did speak as if mis- 
fortune were impending! 

Houerave: It was because I am 
morbid. 

PuHoEBE: There, you puzzle me more 
than ever. 

HouGrAve: Then let us part friends, 
now, before we become enemies. 
PuorBe: Goodbye, then. I did not 
mean to be angry. But there stands 
Cousin Hepzibah at the door, beck- 
oning for me to come in from the 
garden. She fears it is too damp and 
that I have stayed too long. So 
good night, and — goodbye, Mr. Hol- 

grave. 

Music: Mysterious, foreboding theme, 
in and under. 

Sounpb: Pouring rain softly in back- 
ground throughout scene. 

Sounp: Loud knocking at door. 

Hepzipau (Half to herself): Who can 
it be in such awful weather? 

Sounpb: Door opening. 

Hepzipan (Angrily surprised): Judge 
Pyncheon! 

JupDGE PyncHEon (A crafty, relentless 
old man, now attempting pleasant- 
ness): How do you do, Cousin Hep- 
zibah? I —I suggest you close the 
door, the dampness cannot be good 
for your health. 

Sounp: Door being slammed shut. 
Hepzrpaun: And since when have you 
been concerned with my health? 
JupGE Pyncugon: And how does this 
most inclement weather affect our 
poor Clifford, eh? I could not rest 
without calling to ask whether I can 
in any manner promote his comfort 

or your own. 

Hepzipau: You cannot see Clifford. 
He has kept his bed since yesterday. 
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JupGe Pyncueon: What, is he ill? 
Nay, then, I must and will see him! 
What if he should die? 

Hepzipaun: He is in no danger of death, 
unless he shall be persecuted to 
death now by the same man who 
long ago attempted it! 

JupGE Pyncureon: Cousin Hepzibah, 
you do me a great injustice. I have 
loved Clifford as much as you. 

Hepzipan (Angrily): In the name of 
heaven, give over this pretense of 
affection for your victim. You hate 
him. Say so like a man! 

JupGe PyncHeon (Calmly): Cousin 
Hepzibah, it is time to have done 
with this. Are you so blind as not 
to have seen that without my in- 
fluence, political and personal, as well 
as official, Clifford would never have 
been what you call free? Did you 
think his release a triumph over me? 


Not so, my good cousin. I set him 
free! 
Hepzipan: You! 


I never will believe 
it! He owed his dungeon to you; 
he owes his freedom to God’s provi- 
dence. Why should you wish to see 
this wretched, broken man who will 
close the little left of his mind to an 
eye that has no love in it? 

JupDGE PyncnHEon: Listen, then, if you 
are so bent on knowing why I de- 
mand to see him, and I will frankly 
explain myself. Thirty years ago, 
at the death of our Uncle — whom 
Clifford was found to have killed — 
it was discovered that his visible 
estate fell far below any estimate 
made of it. All his property was 
willed to me, and I am convinced 
that much of it is still undiscovered. 
Now, I have the best possible reasons 





for believing that your Clifford can 
give me a clue to the recovery of the 
remainder. 

Hepzrpau: Clifford! Clifford know of 
any hidden wealth? Clifford have 
it in his power to make you rich? 
Impossible! It is really a thing to 
laugh at! 

JupGe PyNncHEON: It is as certain as 
that I stand here! Clifford told me 
so himself. 

Hepzipan: No, no! You are dreaming, 
Cousin Jaffrey. 

JupGE Pyncueon: I do not belong to 
the dreaming class of men. Some 
months before my Uncle’s death, 
Clifford boasted to me that he had 
in his possession the secret to in- 
calculable wealth. His boast, I am 
convinced, was no idle word. He 
must tell me all. 

Hepzipan: And what if he should re- 
fuse? Or—as I steadfastly be- 
lieve — what if he has no knowledge 
of this wealth? 

JupGce Pyncueon: Should Clifford re- 
fuse me the information so impor- 
tant to myself, I shall consider it the 
one needed jot of evidence to con- 
vince myself of his insanity. And 
once sure of the fact that he is in- 
sane, my only alternative is his con- 
finement for the remainder of his 
life in a public asylum. 

Hepzipan: You cannot mean it! Oh, 
Jaffrey — Cousin Jaffrey — it is you 
that are diseased in mind, not Clif- 
ford. Even if Clifford should have 
this knowledge; what use is it to 
you? You are already a rich man. 
This hard and grasping spirit of 
yours has run in our blood these two 
hundred years. You are but doing 


over again in another shape what 
Colonel Pyncheon, your ancestor, 
did to Matthew Maule, and what 
his descendants have continued to 
do after him, sending down to your 
posterity the inherited curse. 

JupGe PyncuEon: Talk sense, Hepzi- 
bah, for heaven’s sake! I have told 
you my determination. I am not 
apt to change. Clifford must give 
up his secret or take the conse- 
quences. And let him decide quickly, 
for I have several affairs to attend to 
this morning, and an important 
dinner engagement with some poli- 
tical friends. 

Hepzipan: Clifford is not now insane, 
but the interview which you insist 
upon may make him so. I will call 
him. Be merciful in your dealings 
with him, for God is looking at you, 
Jaffrey Pyncheon! 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

SounbD: Knocking at door. 

Hepzipan (Calling softly): Clifford! 
Clifford! 

Sounp: Another knock on door. 

Hepzr1spau: Clifford, dear brother! Shall 
I come in? (Pause) Clifford? 

Sounp: Door opening. 

Hepzrpau (Astounded): Gone! (Calling 
out) Help! Jaffrey! He’s gone! 
(Fading on mike) I cannot find my 
brother! Some harm will happen 
to him. (Fading on mike) I tell you, 
Jaffrey, he is not in his chamber. 
Will you just sit there unmoving, 
cousin? Clifford is gone! 

Currrorp (Slowly, slightly off mike): 
Here I am, Hepzibah. By the window. 

Hepzrpau (Ina frightened half-scream) : 
Clifford! Be quiet! For heaven’s 
sake, be quiet! 





CuiFForD: Let him be quiet. What can 
he do better? 

Hepzipau (Fearfully): What .. . what 
do you mean? 

Cuirrorp (Calmly): Cousin Jaffrey is 
dead, Hepzibah. God has given him 
blood to drink. Let him sit there 
with the blood-stain on his shirt- 
front and keep watch in the old house 
in Maule’s house, in the cursed 
house. As for us —we can sing, 
laugh, play, do what we will. The 
weight is lifted from my mind, 
Hepzibah, and from the world. 

Hepzipau: My God! What is to be- 
come of us? 

CiirrorD: Come. 
long! Let us leave this old house, 
built over Maule’s unquiet grave, 
to our cousin Jaffrey. He will take 
good care of it. Why do you delay 
so? Put on your cloak and hood. 
Take your purse with money in it 
amd come along. 

Hepzipau (Weeping): I come, Clifford, 
I come. O God — O God our Father 
— are we not Thy children? Have 
mercy on us! 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

Sounpb: Loud knocking on door. 

lst Hovusewire (Calling out): Miss 
Pyncheon! Miss Pyncheon! 

2nD HovusEwire (Off mike, fading on): 
Good morning to you, Mrs. Gubbins. 
And what are you doing, trying to 
knock down the door of the House 
of the Seven Gables? 

ist Housmwire: The deuce take old 
maid Pyncheon! Think of her pre- 
tending to set up a cent-shop, and 
lying abed till noon! I’ll either wake 
her ladyship or burst a blood ves- 
sel in the attempt! 


We stay here too. 


2np HovuseEwiFre: But you'll find no- 
body there, Mrs. Gubbins. She — 
and her brother, too— have both 
gone to their cousin, Judge Pyn- 
cheon, at his country house. 

lst Hovusswire: And how do you 
know they’ve gone to the Judge’s? 

2np Hovusrwire: I saw old Hepzibah 
and Clifford go away yesterday; and 
a couple of queer ducks they were, 
paddling through the mud-puddles. 
Where else would they go, if not to 
Judge Pyncheon’s? 

ist Housewire: But there’s an argu- 
ment between ’em; he won’t give 
’em any money. That’s why she 
set up the cent-shop first off. 

2np Hovusewire: I know that well 
enough. But they’re gone — that’s 
one thing certain. And who, I ask 
you, but a blood relative, that 
couldn’t help himself, would take in 
that awful-tempered old maid and 
that dreadful Clifford? That’s it, 
you may be sure, and there’s nothing 
in the cursed House of the Seven 
Gables now but ghosts! 

Music: Ominous theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Knocking at the door, Then, 
door opening. 

PxorBE: Why, Mr. Holgrave! What 
brings you to the door instead of 
Cousin Hepzibah? 

Houerave: I ought not to rejoice that 
you have come, Phoebe. We meet 
at a strange moment. 

PHoEBE (Frightened): What has hap- 
pened. Why is the house so de- 
serted? Where are Hepzibah and 
Clifford? 

Houerave: Gone! 
where they are. 
the house. 


I cannot imagine 
We are alone in 





PxuorsBe: Hepzibah and Clifford gone? 
It is not possible! And why have 
you brought me into this room, in- 
stead of the parlor? Something 
terrible has happened, I must run 
and see! 

HouiGRAvE: No, no, Phoebe. 
I have told you. They are gone, I 
know not where. A terrible thing 
has, indeed, happened, but not to 
them, nor, as I undoubtedly be- 
lieve, through any agency of theirs. 

PHOEBE: Tell me, tell me! It oppresses 
me, it terrifies me, this mystery. 
Anything else I can bear! 

Houerave: Judge Pyncheon is dead. 

PHOEBE: Dead? 

Houerave: Aye, dead. Dead in the 
very parlor of this house! 

PHoEBE: Why have you not thrown 
open the doors, and called in 


It is as 


witnesses? It is terrible to be here 


alone. 

Houcrave: But Clifford — Clifford 
and Hepzibah! We must consider 
what is best for them. It was a mis- 
take on their part to leave; their 
flight will throw the worst coloring 
over this event. Yet how easily it is 
explained to those who know them. 
The similarity between this and that 
death that caused such disastrous 
consequences to Clifford bewildered 
them, struck them with terror, and 
they had no thought but to flee. 

PxHorBe: No good will come of this, 
I know it! 

HouGrave: No harm will come if only 
they return. 

PHoEBE: We must hide this not a 
moment longer. It is dreadful to 
keep it so closely in our hearts. 
Clifford is innocent. God will make 


it manifest. Let us throw open the 
doors, and call the neighborhood to 
see the truth. Why do we delay so? 
The secret takes away my breath. 
Let us throw open the doors! 

HoueGrave: In all our lives there can 
never come another moment like 
this. Phoebe, is it all terror — 
nothing but terror? Are you con- 
scious of no joy, as I am, that has 
made this the only point of life 
worth living for? 

PHoEBE: It seems a sin, to think of 
joy at such a time. 

HouGrRaveE: Could you but know, 
Phoebe, how it was with me, the 
hour before you came. A dark, cold, 
miserable hour. The dead man in 
yonder room made the world seem 
dark. The sense of it took away my 
youth. I never hoped to feel young 
again. But, Phoebe, you crossed the 
threshold; and hope, warmth, and 
joy came in with you! The black 
moment became at once a blissful 
one. It must not pass without the 
spoken word. Phoebe, I love you. 

PuorBe: How can you love a simple 
girl like me? I am so shallow —I 
have not scope enough to make you 
happy. 

HoLGRAVE: You are my only possi- 
bility of happiness. Do you love 
me? If we love one another, the 
moment has room for nothing more. 
Let us pause on it, and be satisfied. 
Do you love me, Phoebe? 

PHoEBE: Look into my heart. You 
know I love you. (Pause) Listen! 
(In a whisper) Somebody is at the 
street door. 

HoueGrave: Now let us meet the world. 
No doubt the rumor of Judge Pyn- 





cheon’s visit to this house, and the 
flight of Hepzibah and Clifford, is 
about to lead to an investigation 
of the premises. We have no way 
but to meet it squarely. Let us open 
the door at once. 

Sounp: Cuirrorp and H»pziBau speak- 
ing, off mike. 

HouGrave: Can it be? 

PuoreBeE: It is they! 
Thank God! 

Hepzrpan (Fading on): At last, my 
brother, we are home. 

Cuirrorp: Yes, thank God. A dreary 
home, Hepzibah, but you have done 
well to bring me here. But look! 
It is our own little Phoebe. Ah, and 
Holgrave with her. I thought of 
you both as we came down the 
street and beheld the roses in our 
garden in full bloom. And so the 


Thank God! 


flower of Eden has bloomed, like- 


wise, in this old, darksome house 
today. 

Music: Peaceful theme, in and under. 

HoueGrave: Yes, Miss Hepzibah, it is 
good news. The coroner reports that 
Judge Pyncheon died of apoplexy, 
not by Clifford’s hand. 

HepzrBau: Heaven be praised! 

HouGraveE: More good news. In 
Jaffrey Pyncheon’s personal diary 
was found an account of your poor 
uncle’s death — the one for which 
Clifford was so long in paying. 
Jaffrey found the old man dead — 
also of apoplexy — but he manu- 
factured evidence to make it look as 
though he had been murdered by 


Clifford’s hand. Jaffrey had found 
in his uncle’s desk a will favoring 
Clifford; this he destroyed, leaving 
behind an earlier one naming him- 
self his uncle’s beneficiary. 

Hepzipaun: Then old Matthew Maule 
must have known long, long ago 
that the Pyncheon’s were predis- 
posed to die of apoplexy. And so he 
has frightened generation after gen- 
eration with that simple prophecy: 
God will give you blood to drink! 
The irony of it all! 

PHOEBE: But that’s all past, Cousin 
Hepzibah. Think of the future! 
Clifford is entitled to all the Pyn- 
cheon wealth! Now you will be able 
to close the shop forever, and never 
think of working to earn your bread 
again. - You can close up this house, 
and tour the Continent. You can 
buy fine gowns for yourself, and 
suits for Clifford — oh, only think 
of all you will be able to do! 

Hepzipan (Thoughtfully): Close the 
shop? Yes, I’ll do that. And feed 
Clifford on the best of foods too. 
And I think I should like to buy 
you a wedding dress, Phoebe, and a 
trousseau, for you must know that 
Clifford and I approve of your mar- 
riage to Mr. Holgrave. But one 
thing you suggest, I shall not do: 
neither Clifford nor I shall ever live 
anywhere but in this, our home — 
in this, the House of the Seven 
Gables. 

Music: Full to finish. 

THE END 
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Baron Barnasy’s Box 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Old-fashioned dress. The women 
wear long, brightly-colored skirts and 
peasant blouses. Bess Goodwin wears a 
cape with a hood over her skirt and blouse. 
The men wear dark-colored knee breeches 
and white shirts open at the throat. Will 
Goodwin wears a cape over his clothes. 
Baron Barnaby is dressed in elaborate knee 
breeches and wears a vest over his shirt. 
He also wears a hat. 


Properties: Two pennies, a wooden box filled 
with gold-paper coins (the box is tied shut), 
knife. 

Setting: A village green. If a backdrop is 
used, it could show a few small houses and 
some distant hills. A row of small bushes 
stands in front of backdrop. At right and 
left are cardboard trees. A log lies at an 
angle upstage left. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Craftsmanship of the One-Act Play 
by PERCIVAL WILDE 
revised and enlarged edition 


This book is the famous standard work on playwriting technique in the 
one-act form for stage, radio, and television. Percival Wilde is one of 
the best-known authors of one-act plays for amateur production. His 
detailed study of playwriting craftsmanship is used as a text in uni- 
versities throughout the world. Over 200 one-act dramas are cited and 
analyzed. $4.00 


At your bookstore, or order direct, postpaid, from 


THE WRITER, Inc., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


























% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS * 
* in March * 


* In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this tesue, * 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* * 


Red Cross Campaign 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 
Miss Barron Is Nezpep Tue Bor Wuo Tuovenrt He Knew 
Tue Worm Turns 


March 17th — St. Patrick’s Day 


Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 
Sr. Parricx Saves raz Dar Tae Wisuine Wei 
Tue Last Laven Tae Tures Wisees 
For Tue Guiory or Sr, Patrick 
Sr. Parricx’s Eve Lower Grades 
Tue Prize SHamroce 


Easter and Spring 


Junior and Senior High Lower Grades 
A Hooxy Hotmar Spring is Here 
An Ops To Sprina Tue Cracxep Easter Eao 
Tuuips anp Two Lips Tue Woop Foux anp THe Litrer Bues 
Bunnies AND BonNeETSs Hevp WANTED For EASTER 
Tue Goop Eaa Tuer Seven Lirrie Seeps 
Sprine Fever Tur NAMING or THE FLOWERS 
Tue Case or THe Easter Bonnet Tuw Finst Easter Ecos 
HEARTS AND FLOWERS Spring NeiGgHBorS 
Tomorrow 1s Easter Tue Lazy Lrrrue Rarnprop 
Noruine TO WEAR Miss Rosrn’s ScHoon 

Bunny Picnic 

Middle Grades Tue BunnyLANnpD BriGcADB 
Easter Bunny Maaic Tue First Flowers 
Finest Day or APRIL Easter Eae Roiiina 
Aprit Foo. Weerine Witio0ow's Harry Dar 
Moruer Eartu’s New Dress 
Tue Maaic Eaa 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). 

When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Otherwise 


regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest 
that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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New Publications 





SHORT PLAYS FOR ALL-BOY CASTS 
by Vernon Howard 

Thirty royalty-free comedies and skits for boys of 
all ages. The light-hearted mixture of sense and 
nonsense in these plays will have sure-fire appeal for 
both casts and audiences. This book will solve play- 
giving problems for boys’ club directors, teachers, 
scoutmasters, camp counselors, and other youth 
leaders. Simple and easy-to-stage plays. 

Middle Grades and Junior High 201 pages; $3.00 


UNITED NATIONS PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations are vividly dramatized in this new 
collection of original program material for young 
people. This book contains royalty-free one-act 
plays, playlets, group readings, poems, songs, recita- 
tions, prayers, and toasts. Effective classroom and 
assembly rograms may be arranged in combina- 
tions  # le for various grade levels. Informative, 
entertaining, and easy to produce. 


Lower Grades through High School 296 pages; $3.50 


Previously published and still in demand 





N GRAMS SAFETY PLAYS AND PRO- 


by Aileen Fisher 
Plays, poems, skits, songs, readings. 


Lower and Middle Grades 275 pages; $3.50 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTSt 

4 Marjorie Paradis 
sparkling comedies for girls 

Junior High end High School 230 pages; $2.50 

TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYSt 

by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 

A new collection of holiday plays 


Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 
wy PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND 


“ae leo Fisher 
+ ay poems, skits, readings 


Lower Grades through Junior High, 394 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG 
PLAYERS 

x Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
comedies of family life 


Junior High and High School 373 pages; $3.50 


= PLAYS FOR CHILDRENt* 
by A. 8S. Burack 
Giant collection of plays 


Lower and Middle Grades 886 pages; $4.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE®* 
by Samuel 8. Richmond 
30 vocational guidance plays 


Junior High and High School 342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt® 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
24 plays for important holidays 


Middle Grades and Junior High 397 pages; $3.00 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERSt 
by Helen Louise Miller 
20 comedies for holidays 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERSt 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
50 plays for all occasions 


Lower Grades 338 pages; $2.75 


PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois 
24 historical dramas 


Junior High and High School 371 pages; $3.50 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORSt 
edited by A. 8. Burack 
26 traditional and modern plays 


Lower Grades through Junior High, 264 pages; $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLEt® 
by Walter Hackett 

15 classics adapted for radio 
Junior High and High School 277 pages; $2.75 
ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERSt® 

by Helen Louise Miller 

22 one-act comedies 


Junior High and High School 432 pages; $3.50 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
tListed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











